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Morals in Government 



Address delivered to 
Joint 'Republican Organizations 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
September 28, 1938 



Introductory Remarks by ex-Governor Arthur M. Hyde 
Former Secretary of Agriculture 

In presenting the speaker of the evening, I am faced with 
the task of selecting, from his many capacities, one capacity 
by which to present him. 

In simple truth, I could present him as a former Presi- 
dent whose faith in the dignity and worth of the human 
soul precluded any effort to abridge the rights and liberties 
of the individual, and whose belief in Constitutional gov- 
ernment forbade any attempt to sabotage free institutions. 

With equal truth, I could present him as a statesman 
whose experience and understanding of both domestic and 
foreign problems make his counsel supremely valuable to 
his countrymen in the A se critical times. 

Or I could point to twenty years of his activities as proof 
of an humanitarianism, too sympathetic to seek political 
advantage from distress, too merciful to drive bargains 
with hunger. 

But to be, as private citizen, the foremost exemplar of 
the American philosophy of liberty is greater than any of 
these. And so, it is my happy privilege to present to the 
audience from the Heart of America the man whose ex- 
perience and service have made him America's greatest citi- 
zen—Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Roosevelt has now offered the New Deal as the basis of a new 
political party. He summons all liberals to join or be cast into 
outer darkness. I absolutely reject his interpretation of the terms Lib- 
eral and Conservative. 
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I propose to explore this proposed party, not by their theories or 
their professions, but by the test of the greatest Leader humanity has 
ever known, who said ; "By their fruits ye shall know them." 

I propose to make three addresses in this exploration, I shall, on 
this first occasion, deal with morals in government. At Hartford, 
Connecticut, I shall have something to say on the destruction of gov- 
ernment of free men. And in the third address at Spokane, I shall 
have something to say as to the economic consequences. 

That is represented by 11,000,000 men out of jobs, by farm prices 
lower in gold than ever in our history, and by the burden of debt 
which will blight opportunities for youth in America. 

And in all cases., I shall suggest some lights for those in the outer 
darkness. Those lights will not be will-o'-the-wisps. 

When we come to questions of immorality in government there can 
be no soft and respectful argument. The only emotion appropriate to 
immorality is indignation. That is the time to take the gloves off. They 
are off. 

These moral forces which affect the character and the soul of a 
people will control its destinies. Where they enter government they 
far transcend all political partisanship. The progress of mankind is 
in proportion to the advancement of truth and justice. Standards of 
truth and justice are what we usually call morals. 

I have little need to define moral standards. The American people 
learn them at their mother's knee. They include not only money hon- 
esty. They include telling the whole truth. They include keeping one's 
word. They include fidelity to public trust. 

They exclude hypocrisy. They exclude creation of hate. Half- 
truth, hypocrisy and hate are departments in the art of demagogues. 
The polite phrase for all this is intellectual dishonesty. 

It is moral standards in government which create sturdy self-reli- 
ance and self-respect among citizens. It is moral standards that create 
perceptions of what degrades the faith of a people in self-government. 

During the last six years the growth of the cancerous idea that 
there are two standards of morals in American life has been foisted 
on the American people. That malignant idea is that political morals 
are a lower code than private morals. The apology for this double 
standard for government has been that the end, or to use New Deal 
words, "the objective/* justifies the means. That is, if you can get 
away with it. That is the very gospel of dictatorship. That whole 
idea is a violation of the very foundation of Christian ethics. Wrong 
conduct creates moral degeneration which defeats the end. In prac- 
tice it works out that government must be conducted by fooling the 
majority of the people all the time or buying them part of the time. 

When citizens are crooked among themselves the damage falls 
mostly upon themselves. And it may affect their chances in the Life 
Eternal. But when government is immoral, it damages the morals of 
a whole people. 
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And let me say at once I do not claim that political morals have 
been perfect in this republic under any political party. There have 
been sporadic incidents and there have been black spots which have 
been our shame. But during the past six years there has been sys- 
tematic degeneration. 

If the standards of honor, sincerity, and truth in public life are to 
differ from those we learned at our mother's knee then this Republic 
is lost. It is the moral slide more even than the economic degeneration 
that in the last twenty years has carried nation after nation over the 
precipice to dictatorship. 

I propose to illustrate what I mean with a few examples. In this 
single address I can deal only with seven or eight. If you look around 
you will be able to collect others. 

SAMPLE I 

The foremost of the New Deal Party's alphabetical morals is the 
G. E. A. A.— Get Elected Anyhow Anyway. 
f For fifty years the American people have fought the politicians to 
dig out the spoils system. They fought not alone to stop corruption 
but to stop government employees from packing elections. They built 
a great moral dike of non-political selection by merit In six years we 
have lost forty years of the ground gained by that moral crusade. 

At the end of my Administration S3 per cent of all Federal em- 
ployees had been selected upon merit by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. That is the highest figure ever attained. And if a Democratic 
Congress had been willing it would have been g5 per cent.y" 

During the six years of Mr. Roosevelt's Administration over 300,- 
000 office holders have been politically appointed to the Federal gov- 
ernment. They were without the merit requirement of the Civil 
Service, And that does not include some 100,000 part-time committee 
members. As such committee members get little pay Republicans are 
sometimes eligible. Politics has been the first test of merit in the 
300,000. xAndrew Jackson's dream of spoils rose to only four or five 
thousand. 

The excuse that the appointment of this 300,000 outside the Civil 
Service was necessary in an emergency is sheer hypocrisy. Woodrow 
Wilson did not desert the merit system or non-political appointments 
during his great emergency of the War. Recently Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
posed to enlist part of this army into the merit service by executive 
order. New Deal executive orders are not proof of merit. 

If you can find any of that Roosevelt 3 to 4 hundred thousand who 
are not interfering with a free ballot in this campaign, it is because 
their bosses have slipped up. We saw his political army turned on to 
purge non-conformist Democrats from the New Deal Liberal Party. 

And this spoils system has other implications besides interference 
with a free ballot. It degrades public life. By example it pollutes 



every local government. Working for the government becomes a 
racket, not a career. Unless this patronage system is destroyed it will 
destroy this republic./* 

This New Deal army of political appointees is the American form 
of the Praetorian Guard of Ancient Rome. That political band had 
exactly similar habits in making elections foolproof. They were also 
active in the decline and fall of the morals of the Roman Empire. We 
have, however, improved the Roman practice. Our three or four 
hundred thousand of New Deal political employees are the officers 
of an army of ten million voters who receive benefits from the gov- 
ernment. 

SAMPLE II 

And this brings me to Sample No. II, concerning the activity of 
these officers. But it will need a moment's background. 

In 1930 as President I announced that as a nation we "must prevent 
hunger and cold to those of our people who are in honest difficulties." 
And I undertook the organization of their relief. I had had some 
years' experience elsewhere with the moral and political dangers in 
relief. I determined that America should not be subjected to those 
calamities. To prevent this we saw to it that non-partisan committees 
of leading citizens were established in some 3000 communities, where 
relief was needed. These committees were given the full responsibility 
of administration. These committees were unpaid. They had no 
vested interest in keeping unemployment going. At the start their 
money support was local. As the situation deepened, first the States 
and finally the Federal government gave financial aid to these com- 
mittees. Parallel with this, we greatly expanded useful Public Works 
at regular pay and full-time employment. 

At this point I may wipe away a current New Deal crocodile tear. 
And that wells, constantly out of their emotion that they were the first 
Administration with human sympathy or to give real relief to the 
distressed. They admit now that when they took over the government 
* n r 933» our relief organization was regularly providing for over 
5,400,000 distressed homes of over 21,000,000 persons. And these 
figures did not include Federal Public Works, nor the special service 
to 400,000 veterans. What the New Deal in fact did was to wreck 
this system of local, non-partisan administration and substitute a 
political administration centralized in Washington. After six years 
the practical relief situation instead of being better is worse. The 
moral consequences have been degrading to the whole people. 

Under local administration there was a summoning of community 
sympathy, a desire to help not alone with relief but with jobs and with 
encouragement. Today instead of being viewed as unfortunate and 
entitled to aid these Americans are being unjustly ridiculed as, lazy 
parasites. But worse than even this, great numbers of self-reliant 
people are being inexorably moulded into the hopelessness of a perma- 
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nent army of relief. A hierarchy of officials, is being built whose jobs 
depend on keeping people on relief. And American youth is being 
poured into this mould. It is sheer madness. A class wall of hate and 
fear of those on relief is growing daily. 

And now, national sympathy is being defiled by politics. Harry 
Hopkins and Aubrey Williams handle billions of your money given 
for relief of these distressed people. Messrs. Hopkins and Williams 
have the power in this Republic to say who shall have bread and who 
shall not. 

You will recollect the trick words by which these men this last June 
effectually told people on relief how to vote— or else. 

Ripped of all disguises and all intellectual dishonesty, the state- 
ments of these men were a direction to these millions and their wives 
and relatives how to vote. 

The New Deal Senatorial Committee whitewashed those trick state- 
ments as inoffensive. Messrs. Hopkins and Williams know the mil- 
lions of WPA workers understand the English language even if these 
Senators do not. 

Even if these gentlemen had never made these remarks there is 
scarcely one of the thousands of appointees that direct the WPA who 
was selected under the non-partisan Civil Service. They were selected 
with the approval— or something stronger— of some Democratic County 
Chairman, some New Deal Congressman, or some other political 
person. It was in fact entirely superfluous for Messrs. Hopkins and 
Williams to have uttered a hint. These politicians will do the hinting 
to those distressed people anyway. 

And the commanders of this detachment of the Praetorian Guard 
are even bolder. In the few months just prior to the 1934 Congres- 
sional election and the 1936 Presidential election, the business situa- 
tion was improving. There was much less need for relief. A Con- 
gressional Committee has shown that nevertheless, in those election 
months the number of people assisted by relief was greatly expanded. 
It also showed that in the same months, in the off years they were 
greatly decreased. This was said to be a coincidence. 

Again we approach an election. Again the business situation is 
improving and private jobs are, increasing. But again more voters are 
being put on relief. No doubt this is also a coincidence. 

If we want proof of this use of relief for pressure on the votes of 
distressed peoples we may turn to the recent record. The hideous 
morals of these actions in a free Republic were denounced by a few 
Democratic Senators whose morals rise above elections. Democratic 
Senator Hatch proposed a law in the Senate designed to stop relief 
officials from using relief for vote-getting purposes. The Senator 
said, "Those who believe that out in the counties and in the cities 
and in the precincts this instrumentality which we have set up is not 
being used for political purposes are more credulous than I am." 

However, Senator Barkley, President Roosevelt's selected leader of 
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the Senate, led the opposition to Senator Hatch's, motion. The motion 
was defeated by President Roosevelt's rubber-stamp followers in the 
Senate. 

Would this law have been defeated if President Roosevelt had 
breathed one whisper of approval for it? Or better, if he had ex- 
pressed one word of indignation at the action of his supporters in the 
Senate? Instead, Mr. Roosevelt journeyed to Kentucky to endorse 
the re-election of Senator Barkley, 

And this sample in Kentucky could not be unknown to Mr. Roose- 
velt. Some months ago the Democratic Scripps- Howard papers cou- 
rageously exposed the use of the WPA in Kentucky "as a grand 
political racket in which the taxpayer is the victim." Harry Hopkins 
as usual denounced the reporter as untruthful. Later on, even the 
Senate Committee, after investigation, had to stigmatize this stench. 
They said, "These facts should arouse the conscience of the country. 
They imperil the right of the people to a free and unpolluted ballot." 
I notice it was the conscience of the country that they summoned. 
They apparently did not think it worth while to call it to the con- 
science of the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt has mastered the power to bestow bread and butter 
to millions of people or withhold it from them. He called upon the 
people specifically in Kentucky, in Oklahoma, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and Maryland to vote for his selections for the Senate. At about 
the same time relief wages in those territories were raised. Mr. Roose- 
velt threw in a few bridges and announced a new economic program 
for the South by government subsidy. I may not believe all this has 
any connection with these primaries or this election* But the question 
is, Do the relief workers believe it? Of course the people on relief 
are free to vote the Republican ticket also. But do they know that ? 

Nor is this use of bait sectional. It envelops the whole nation. This 
spring when economic improvement was obvious without artificial 
stimulants and just before this election, this three-billion-dollar pump- 
priming program was enacted. The headlines daily flame with the 
assignment of some pork to every Congressional district. New Deal 
candidates proudly announce its arrival to their constituents. Cities 
and communities push in Washington to get their feet in the trough- 
Hundreds of them justify their manners at the Treasury by the 
immoral excuse that somebody else will get it. They organize a lobby 
to see they get it. And, worse still, government officials urge them 
to arrive early before the trough is empty. 

Do you wonder that the whole world stands amazed at this sup- 
posedly great republic of free men? Do you wonder that every dic- 
tator in Europe uses this exhibit to prove the failure of self-govern- 
ment ? 

And there are still more ramifications of all this. Same of our local 
political organizations, whether Republican or Democratic, have not 
been perfect in the past. But we are today confronted with more dis- 
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heartening growth of high-powered political machines in our cities 
than ever before in our history. Kansas City, Saint Louis, Jersey 
City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Chicago, and what not. It 
may be coincidence that these machines are supporting the New Deal. 
It is no coincidenec that for six years the patronage and the subsidies 
of the New Deal have been handled by these political bosses. 

We hear much Presidential urging of economic royalists to virtue. 
It is probably coincidence that we hear no moral urging of political 
royalists. 

And these are but a few of the black spots. What of the stench of 
the primaries in Pennsylvania, New Mexico, Indiana and Tennessee? 
What of the indictments of high officials in Connecticut ? In New 
York? What of the New Deal Governor of Pennsylvania who com- 
pels a legislature to suppress a Grand Jury inquiry into charges of 
corruption against him ? 

And you know and I know that moral corruption by expenditure of 
these huge sums of public money penetrates every county and every 
village. The indignant citizen used to roll up his sleeves and with his 
neighbors hope to^ clean corruption in his own town. But when it 
floods from Washington what hope has he to stem the tide ? 

Do you wonder that our own people lose faith in honesty? Do 
they not lose faith in democracy? Does it not disintegrate the moral 
standards of our people? 

This gigantic expenditure of public money will make its bene- 
ficiaries drunk on the basest selfishness and it will make any group 
drunk with power. 

That seems to be one of the attractions of this New Deal Liberal 
Party. 

SAMPLE III 

We may take up another spot where a contribution could be made 
to higher morals. A Republican Administration in 1925 passed a 
Corrupt Practices Act prohibiting corporations from contributing to 
political funds. That law was founded upon public morals. It seems 
that the New Deal considers it a reactionary measure. In a liberal 
spirit, something over a year ago Mr. Roosevelt personally auto- 
graphed several hundred blank sheets of paper. These autographs 
turned up in Democratic propaganda books. These books could be 
produced for about 50 cents per copy. On August 12, 1937, the Con- 
gress was asked to investigate the selling of these books to corpora- 
tions for $250 apiece in Mr. Farley's name. Mr. Farley is appointed 
by and responsible to Mr. Roosevelt. Perhaps those corporations were 
collecting autographs. But Mr. Roosevelt's autograph can be bought 
in the bookshops for 95 per cent less than $250. But no doubt the 
corporations needed autographed special editions of this book. And 
for the good of these corporations it was decided they needed not 
one autograph each but even ten or twenty. They no doubt could 
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learn from it how to make nails or cement. Possibly it provides seda- 
tive reading between sessions with the Labor Board. 

In asking for an investigation, a mass of affidavits, original letters, 
and photostatic copies of correspondence and other evidence was laid 
before the House of Representatives. These proved that Mr. Farley's 
agents had sold these books to wealthy corporations for party funds 
under thinly disguised threats and thinly disguised promises. After 
the incessant and lofty urging to virtue which the corporations have 
received this must have been a bump. It was at least a moral violation 
of the spirit of the Corrupt Practices Act. Mr, Roosevelt's Attorney- 
General said it was perfectly legal. No investigation could be had. 

Later on, a list of hundreds of corporations to which these books 
had been sold was exposed in the press. Many of them were firms 
having business with the government. If Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Farley were not aware of the use of Mr. Roosevelt's signature and 
the methods by which it was being sold at $250 a time, why did they 
not at least express indignation? Why did they not return the money? 

And this immorality does not end with government officials. There 
are two parties to these transactions. There were some men of moral 
stamina who refused to buy. Their corporate morals were higher than 
the government's. But does this not show a breakdown, under the 
pressure of our government, of the moral stamina in the men who 
bought these books under these circumstances? 

When the youth of this country see these things done, can we 
wonder they become cynical and scoff at all idealism? 

SAMPLE IV 

There is another department of current government morals. That 
has to do with financial honor in government business. We can select 
from a wide display of samples. 

In the campaign of 1932 from information obviously since cor- 
roborated I challenged Mr. Roosevelt's intention to tinker with the 
currency. He denied such an idea indignantly as immoral, and he 
assured the country that the contract (that is the obligation written 
on government currency and bonds to pay in gold of present weight 
and fineness) was more than a contract— it was a covenant. But to make 
us really feel uncomfortable Mr, Roosevelt asked Senator Glass also 
to make a reply to my charges. The Senator's reputation for veracity 
was impregnable. The Senator did the job with his unsurpassed 
vocabulary. But the Senator is an honest man. Let me quote from 
his speech only seven months later. After indicating his regret at 
ever having delivered that first speech, he continued : . : To me 
the suggestion that we may devalue the gold dollar 50 per cent means 
national repudiation. To me it means dishonor. In my conception 
of it, it is immoral. All the legalistic arguments . . . have not dis- 
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lodged from my mind the irrevocable conviction that it is immoral, 
and that it means not only contravention of my party's platform . . . 
but the promises of party spokesmen during the campaign, . . 

And the New Deal passed a law preventing the citizen from access 
to the courts for justice and redress. 

That was the beginning of New Deal standards in Financial Morals. 
It has not been the end. 

We may take a more recent sample. Most of us favor old age 
pensions. We helped establish them in the states before the New Deal 
was born. We do not criticize that purpose of the Social Security 
Act. That Act, however, developed other purposes. The country was 
told it was a system of contributory old age insurance. It has turned 
out to be concealed taxation of the poorest of our people. It is said 
the collections are paid into a reserve fund. The collections last year 
were used for current expenditures of the government. You will have 
to be taxed over again to make it good. That scheme also obscures 
the real deficit and fools the people into thinking that their budget is 
nearer to being balanced. 

To prove my language is moderate, let me quote some phrases from 
an editorial in the Democratic New York Times of about a month 
ago. The Times supported Mr. Roosevelt's election in 1932 and 
1936. They call it "pious fraud," "a fraud and a delusion," "not a 
reserve in the real sense of the word," "already been spent/' "funds 
will have to be raised all over again by new taxation," "this hocus- 
pocus." 

It is an intricate piece of morals. I am reminded of a postmaster 
who got in the habit of taking the cash from the till and putting in 
his I.O.U. The Postal Inspectors caught up with him and he received 
five years. In his application for pardon his friends urged strongly 
that he was a rigidly honest man, and as proof of it, they cited the 
fact that he put his I.O.U. in the till each time he took out the money. 

This postmaster's "objectives" were no doubt good. He was no 
doubt building up a reserve for his old age. Certainly his confusion 
of objectives and morals had a modernistic flavor. 

This juggling of government accounts to obscure the realities goes 
much further. If you will examine the published statements of the 
Treasury, you will find that collections from government recoverable 
loans are being used for current expenses. And yet they claim that 
recoverable loans should be deducted from their increase of national 
debt. And the old game of obscuring accounts between Regular Ex- 
penses and Emergency and Relief goes on and on. Mr. Roosevelt 
uses the expression "a layman's budget" every autumn. It serves 
effectively for the annual pledge of a balanced budget. And in the 
spring it serves to explain the deficit. Apparently in these days a 
pledge in the fall becomes an objective in the spring. And that post- 
pones the feelings of the taxpayer. 

There is one certainty about this "layman's budget." The layman 
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is a person who is ignorant of a science. But in this case the bill may 
teach him something. 

I delivered a whole address on samples of this particular form of 
government by deception two years ago. It is still unanswered. 

SAMPLE V 

There is another large department of New Deal morals that we 
may also explore. We hear much of social conscience and social 
justice these days. That is public conscience. I rejoice in their con- 
tinued rise and understanding. Public conscience is only the aggregate 
of personal conscience of the mass of the people. But public con- 
science will wilt away unless there be the still small voice of personal 
conscience. For thence spring good faith, honor, and personal in- 
tegrity. Here rest intellectual honesty and justice itself. Where per- 
sonal conscience dies there is no freedom for there is no justice. As 
personal conscience dies, social conscience becomes but a stepping 
stone of personal power. 

I have recently visited many countries of totalitarian government- 
dictatorships, Fascists, Socialists, or Nazis. Their slogans are social 
conscience and social justice. But their outstanding characteristic is 
degradation of personal conscience. 

As an example of personal conscience, we might examine the 
reasons given and the methods used by Mr. Roosevelt in his attempt 
to pack the Supreme Court. I am not going to enter into the demerits 
of packing the Court. I am concerned with the moral processes dis- 
played in explaining the reasons for it to the country. 

Urbanity of debate limits my use of the English language. I shall 
therefore quote wholly from those who have supported Mr. Roose- 
velt. I shall not tire you with long quotations, I will merely mention 
some of the hard words they use. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann's expressions include "trick," "concealed his 
purposes/' "lack of good faith," "lawless legality/' "vicious legalism," 
"use the letter of the law to violate the spirit/' "degrading," "reac- 
tionary," "misleading," "impairs the dignity of his office/' "injure 
the moral foundations of the Republic." 

The Democratic New York Times uses the words, "political sharp 
practice," "indirectness/' "adroitness." 

The Democratic Baltimore Sim says "disingenuous," "devious," 
"deceptive/' "an intent to deceive." 

The Democratic Richmond Times-Despatch says "lack of frank- 
ness." 

The Democratic New York World-Telegram uses "too clever," 
Its correspondent says "trying to deceive." 

Democratic Senators used about all the other anti-hypocritical 
phrases, "reasons that obscured its real purpose," "concealed aims," 
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"unmoral reasons," "camouflage," "hypocrisy," and a lot of even 
harder words. But such friendly sentiments lead to purges. 

I could continue indefinitely these phrases from pained Democratic 
supporters, who are now condemned to outer darkness. But I merely 
wish to illustrate what I mean when I talk of intellectual integrity in 
government. 

SAMPLE VI 

We may sample still another area of morals where grows the fruit 
of Mr. Roosevelt's New Deal Party. National conscience has hitherto 
embraced the notion of fidelity to truth in government. 

It never has taken much effort or literary skill to tell the truth about 
what goes on in government. Yet this administration has installed 
some hundreds of skilled propagandists. The deluge of free mail sent 
out by the Government Departments in 1937 would have required 
$34,000,000 in postage if they paid it. In the last year of my Ad- 
ministration it was $9,000,000. That increase by nearly four hundred 
per cent does not include Congressional mail either. Surely it now 
takes a powerful effort to tell the truth. The increase is not devoted 
to unfavorable news about government activities. 

But beyond all this is the radio. Every hour of the day somewhere 
in the country some person is painting the glories of this abundant 
life, or to use the more recent term, "our objectives." 

The whole of this propaganda is impregnated with suppression of 
fact, the distortion of statistics, the creation of misleading slogans, 
the building of prejudice or hate. 

The Democratic New York World-Telegram estimates the cost 
of these propaganda officials at over twenty million dollars a year. 

You cannot have government by public opinion when opinion of the 
people is manufactured by paid press agents of the government. 

The first weapon of dictatorship is organized propaganda. A dozen 
democracies in Europe have been destroyed by mass persuasion and 
the creation of mass prejudice. That is the stuff that dictators grow 
from. It is the sustenance they live by. It is the stuff the New Deal 
lives by. 

Every dictator in Europe has proved that by propaganda you can 
fool enough of the people all the time. 

One play in the routine game of propaganda is to steal righteous 
phrases and devote them to evil-doing. Thus we have Good Neighbors 
and Social Security, National Planning, Reform and More Abundant 
Life. Another department is to attach repulsive phrases to your 
opponents. Thus we get Economic Royalists, Tories, Reactionaries, 
Feudalists, Wild Men and Copperheads, and Purge. 

SAMPLE VII 

And there are the moral aspects of stirring ill-will, conflict and hate. 
Class hate is the rock upon which every republic has been wrecked. 
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And this is the most classless nation yet born. And hate is preached 
from the White House for the first time. I shall not go further into 
it than to say it has set worker against employer, employer against 
worker, worker against worker. And I give you a statistic of only 
one of its consequences. In the three years of depression stress before 
the New Deal, the man days lost by strikes and lock-outs averaged 
five million per year. In the five years of the New Deal, they have 
averaged eighteen million per year. That is an increase of 350 per 
cent. Is that building good-will and co-operation ? 

SAMPLE VIII 

Mr. Roosevelt invites the American people to join his New Deal 
Party which he calls Liberal. We can explore whether it is a party 
of liberalism and present at the same time a sample of hypocrisy and 
mass propaganda by government. 

The true Liberal school of thought recognizes the purpose of liber- 
alism as more liberty and the advancement of political morals. Are 
these exhibits of political morals evidences of liberalism? One of 
the first liberal parties in the world was formed to fight political de- 
bauchery. There are other parts of the New Deal program that would 
choke any definition of liberalism. 

Many of Mr. Roosevelt's objectives are hoary with reaction. They 
include the destruction of the independence of the judiciary. That 
dates with Charles I. They include a new and avowed campaign to 
destroy the independence of the legislative arm. That dates with 
George III. It involves a centralization of government which invades 
the independence of local government. That is one of Mr. Hitler's 
successful ideas. 

This devaluation of currency is a trick of Roman Emperors. They 
were not known to be liberals. These deficit financings are as old as 
the French Kings. It may go back to Babylon. You might look up 
the inscription at the Feast of Belshazzar. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself in discussing my increase of the debt bur- 
dens on the taxpayer of about one billion (not five billion as he im- 
plied) said that was the rock upon which liberal governments were 
wrecked. Surely twenty billions increase in debt is a bump to liber- 
alism. 

Are these Socialist enterprises of our government liberalism? Is 
this Nazi dictation to labor, farmers, and business liberalism? 

If this sort of stuff is liberal, then George III, Hitler, Stalin, and 
Boss Tweed are liberals. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of such objectives may be, it is 
immoral to represent them as liberalism. Liberals have fought these 
things for centuries. What President Roosevelt is leading is not 
liberalism. Instead of bringing the past up to the present he is bring- 
ing the present back to the past. 
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These are the paving stones of the dangerous road which has 
wrecked liberal democracies all over the world. 

Mr. Roosevelt denounces and accuses all of us who do not believe 
in these methods and these actions as conservatives. If being con- 
servative on dragging America into the morass of political immorality 
or into the Dead Sea of reaction is Conservatism then I cheerfully 
join that party. And that party will yet become the hope of American 
life. 

Whatever name we may be called, we shall hold high that lamp of 
morals as the guide to the American people. 

But we should worry less over what is a liberal than what is honest. 
That is the very headlight of true Liberalism in this dark world. 

And if these were successful policies for a free country why have 
11,000,000 unemployed? 

CONCLUSION 

Our opponents pugnaciously demand constructive alternatives with 
our criticsms. I have never made an address in debate on public ques- 
tions without offering a positive and constructive alternative. I do so 
most cheerfully upon this subject tonight. 

First. Be honest. Integrity lives not alone in the pocket. It lives 
also in the mind. 

Second. Re-establish morals as the first objective of government. 
Give the nation leadership in moral regeneration as the road to na- 
tional security. Greed and hate can be more easily cured by moral 
standards than by policemen. The people take their moral tone from 
those who occupy high office. 

Third. Return the administration of Relief to non-partisan local 
committees even if the Federal government pays 95% of their ex- 
penditure. That will stop its political prostitution. It will better serve 
the destitute. 

Fourth. Demand the whole patronage system be abolished. De- 
mand that Congress put every single official except a few at the top 
under Civil Service Merit System. Demand that every single ap- 
pointee during the past six years be required to take merit examina- 
tions open to any competitor. 

Fifth. Amend the Corrupt Practices Act to provide instant dis- 
missal and jail for any of these job holders who speaks out loud on 
politics, and take the enforcement out of partisan hands. 

Sixth. Repudiate the whole idea that the end or the "objective" 
justifies the means. Every one of these samples I have cited is the 
exact practice of this grim doctrine. That doctrine is a violation of 
the whole Christian ethics. It is the philosophy of all dictatorship. 

In conclusion may I say again that the fountains of justice alone 
spring from truth and honesty. There is no double standard of 
morals, one in public and one in private life. Self-government in 



people decays when moral standards in the people fail. Moral stand- 
ards in the people are sullied when moral leadership in government 
fails. It is alone the spirit of morals that can reconcile order and 
freedom. A people corrupted by their government cannot remain a 
free people. 

These are shifting times and confusion of allegiance to principles. 
But there are lights upon the horizon. There is a moral purpose in the 
Universe. The yearning of men for freedom is not dead. Those are 
the roads over which the American people can be led from this wilder- 
ness. 
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The mothers and the other women of Connecticut wel- 
come America's greatest private citizen tonight. The great- 
est of family cares in hours of distress fall heavily on the 
shoulders of mothers. The women of this state and of 
America have long been familiar with the great heart and 
human understanding of Herbert Hoover. Born of hum- 
ble parents, left an orphan at an early age, he knows the 
problems of hard work and struggle for existence. His 
success throughout his entire life is the result of personal 
courage, honest endeavor, and a sincere desire to be of 
service to humanity. 

y The women of Connecticut always have believed in 
Herbert Hoover, and we believe in him now. In 1928 the 
women of Connecticut led the battle in this state to elect 
him President of the United States of America. Then we 
watched for four years the scheming campaign by vicious 
men to assassinate his good name and fine character. He 
was blamed for the world-wide depression that was the 
unavoidable result of the World War. That smear has 
now evaporated as the people realize that his Administra- 
tion started this country on the road to true recovery in 
1932. Moreover, they realize that while it took a World 
War to make the depression of 1932, this Administration 
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has been able single-handedly to bring about a depression 
solely in the United States. There is not a small town in 
Connecticut that does not feel its misery and unemploy- 
ment. 

We never lost faith in Herbert Hoover. In 1932 we 
carried the State of Connecticut again for Herbert Hoover. 
The events of the last five years proved that we were jus- 
tified in our faith, for he has given the intellectual leader- 
ship that is bringing this country back to reason and to 
sanity/ We rejoice that we can welcome him back to Con- 
necticut tonight. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I present America's greatest 
private citizen. 

The election of the Congress of the United States is always a serious 
action by the people. But this election has been elevated to fateful 
heights not seen in generations. It is no conflict between Republican 
and traditional Democratic policies. It is a conflict between two ideas 
of life for America. That conflict started in 1933, It is not a conflict 
between the old and the new in American life. It is a conflict between 
age old personal government and a government of free men under the 
rule of law. 

Mr. Roosevelt now challenges the nation to line itself into what he 
calls the Liberal Party and what he calls the Conservative Party. Mr. 
Roosevelt has a right to make himself into a party all by himself if 
he likes. Whether parties or men are liberals or conservatives does 
not depend either on slogans or their own say-so or on Mr. Roose- 
velt's definitions. 

The greatest Teacher of Mankind said, "By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ?" 

There are already five evil products from these years of the New 
Deal that have become self-evident. 

The first is the degeneration of political morals to the lowest ebb 
in our history. 

The second is the malignant growth of personal power in this Re- 
public. 

The third is heart-breaking growth of hate, class division, and 
disunity in the most classless country in the world. 

The fourth is that underneath all this is a creeping collectivism that 
is steadily eating away the vitalities of free enterprise. 

The filth is that after six years of these policies we have 11,000,000 
people out of jobs. Farm prices, reckoned in old gold values, are 
lower than ever in our history. We have before us 20 billions in- 
crease in national debt. We and the other democracies of the world 
in 1932 started recovery from the inevitable post-war depression. 
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They, except France, years ago recovered employment beyond pre- 
depression levels-France copied the New Deal In the best of our 
hectic six years 8,000,000 men have ceaselessly walked the streets 
searching for work. 

Whether we agree or disagree on the method to halt these dangers, 
certainly no one will disagree that we are grievously confronted with 
them. These issues transcend all traditional party lines. 

A few days ago at Kansas City I explored the corruption of morals 
by this New Deal brand of liberalism. I offered an alternative pro- 
gram. On November 5th I shall speak upon its economic consequences 
to the average man. Tonight I shall explore the consequences to repre- 
sentative government and freedom of men and women from this New 
Deal corruption of liberalism. 

In all the centuries of the struggle to establish liberty under the rule 
of law, humanity has builded stone by stone the safeguards against 
personal power. Every school child knows, or should know, that the 
reason why this Republic of free men has flourished longer than any 
republic in modern history is because power was divided among the 
three branches as check and balance each upon the other. These are 
its protective barricades. 

Liberty never dies from direct attack. No man ever arises and says, 
"Down with Liberty." Liberty has died in 14 countries in a single 
score of years from weakening its safeguards, from demoralization 
of the moral stamina of the people. 

PART II 

My first example of Mr. Roosevelt's "liberal" attack on liberty is 
his attempt to invade the independence of the Supreme Court. I do 
not need to refresh your minds much on that aggression of personal 
power. Nor am I here raising the question of the liberalism of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

The indignation which swept the country at these actions was an 
inspiring moment in popular government. For here the people demon- 
strated an understanding of one of the most profound yet subtle safe- 
guards of human liberty-the independence of judges. 

We also saw this rise of indignation again over the so-called Reor- 
ganization Bill. The people at once sifted from a useful rearrange- 
ment* of government bureaus the attempt again to invade the pro- 
tections to liberty in the semi-judicial bodies and the Civil Service. 

Some may think these assaults on the judicial bulwarks of free men 
are defeated and behind us. The words of the New Dealers do not 
confirm this hope. 

PART III 

And that brings us to the second assault on the safeguards to repre- 
sentative government, which is a major issue in this election. Our 
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immediate task is to emancipate the legislative arm of the government 
from the personal domination of Mr. Roosevelt. 

The independence of the Congress from domination by the Execu- 
tive is just as vital as the independence of the Supreme Court. The 
safeguards of our liberty and the rights of minorities rest as much 
with the Congress as they do upon the Supreme Court. And beyond 
all its own independent responsibility, the Congress alone can prevent 
Executive domination of the Judiciary. Nobody but the people can 
protect the Congress, 

If we examine the fate of wrecked republics throughout the world 
we find their first symptoms in the weakening of the legislative arm. 
Subservience in legislative halls is the spot where liberty and political 
morals commit suicide. 

For six years now, except for momentary gleams of independence, 
the country has witnessed an overwhelming majority in Congress 
blindly taking orders from the President. 

Nobody will deny that the majority of these Congresses have been 
simply rubber stamps for the Executive. They don't deny it them- 
selves. They claim support of Mr. Roosevelt's political machine on 
the ground that they have been 100 per cent. It appears that even 
99 per cent is no longer a passing mark. This full 100 per cent con- 
stitutes Mr. Roosevelt's requirement for the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. And laws which are partly unconstitutional at that. 
/ I perhaps know something of the relations of the Congress and 
executive officers from 15 years of daily contact. In view of my 
experience in 193 1 -1932, however, you may be surprised that I should 
today be defending the Congress. At that time with both a Democratic 
majority and the Republican Old Guard it was a troubled variety of 
co-operation. They were often possessed of the demons of partisan- 
ship. Despite the demons and their obstructions we got through the 
long list of constructive measures which started Recovery in the spring 
of 1932. I defended the independence of Congress then against public 
criticism. I defend its independence now because I want liberty to 
live in America. 

. PART IV 

The whole concept of representative government is that Senators 
and Congressmen should be independent-minded men chosen by the 
people of their districts and states. They represent the forty-eight 
states and not the President. They should not be chosen by the Presi- 
dent. They should not be run by him either. 

It is true that Congress should co-operate with the President in con- 
structive legislation. But co-operation is the relation of equals, not 
those of master and servant. Now I will be told at once that the 
evolution of party leadership has changed all this. That is not true. 
It is true that parties are the mechanism by which the people express 
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their will as to the laws they want in government. Mr. Roosevelt 
justifies his reduction of the Congress to servitude on the ground 
that he must compel compliance with these mandates of his party. 
It would seem perplexing to a Congressman as to which are party 
mandates and which are Mr. Roosevelt's improvised ideas. We may 
assume, however, that the party mandates and not Mr. Roosevelt's 
improvised ideas were what the Congress was elected upon, 

I dislike digging up fossil bones of dead mandates. But I must take 
the bunk out of this mandate stuff. Their platform of 1932 had some- 
thing in it about reduction of government expenditures, economy and 
balanced budget. From what the New Deal has left of that skeleton 
you cannot even make out what the animal looked like. Also I faintly 
remember some turgid pledges to take the government out of all fields 
of private enterprise. There was a blistering pledge not to tinker with 
the currency. And there was a resounding pledge against the use of 
money in politics. I would not cause pain by the recall of the death 
of this original list of pious mandates. 

Incidentally I find that Democratic platforms in olden days de- 
manded a non-political civil service. There is not much of that 
skeleton left either. 

But there are the mandates which Mr. Roosevelt discovered after 
the party had finished its platform in 1932. In that platform or the 
ensuing campaign there was not a single breath of the long list of 
acts which afterward were declared unconstitutional by the Courts. 
Again in 1936 the Democratic Platform did not even intimate the 
packing of the Supreme Court, or the Executive control of the semi- 
judicial bodies or the Civil Service through the Reorganization Bill. 
So much for the alibi of a party mandate from the people. The so- 
called mandates seem to be the rubber part of the stamp. 

However, I note that the New Deal with its usual variations from 
intellectual honesty has transformed that old-fashioned word "pledge/' 
which connotes the immediate, into the pious word "objective," which 
connotes a long time off. That changed word "objective" does away 
with the element of time in President Lincoln's assurance that "you 
cannot fool all the people all the time." 



PART V 

And now let us explore in a little detail some of the definite respon- 
sibilities of the Congress which are today in process of destruction. 

1. Obviously the members are elected to formulate the laws. The 
President does not make the laws. He is required to call public needs 
to the consideration of Congress. Instead Mr. Roosevelt submitted 
laws fully drafted and stamped "must." 

His yes-yes majority did not even protect the dignity of Congress 
by appearing to formulate their own bills. They took it as if they 
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were office boys. And they often got their orders from office boys. 
It takes free men to make laws for free men. 

2. Members of Congress are under individual oath to maintain the 
Constitution. They are under no oath to say yes-yes. They are the 
first trench of Constitutional defense. Yet this yes-yes group passed 
measure after measure that was unconstitutional. If they did it inno- 
cently they were a dumb and deaf group of lawyers. They submitted 
to the President's orders to pass one measure even though they might 
think it was unconstitutional. And it proved to be so. But what is the 
Constitution among rubber stamps? 

3. One of the highest functions of any legislative body in a 
democracy is sober consideration and effective debate. No piece of 
legislation has ever come before Congress that cannot be perfected 
by debate and discussion. Yet this rubber stamp majority had per- 
mitted their responsibilities so to degenerate that they passed arrogant 
rules limiting debate to a few hours or even minutes. And these 
measures were affecting the welfare of 130 million people. They 
should have had weeks of real consideration. The jobs of thousands 
of men would have been saved. 

And this is more so because nearly a half of our people are op- 
posed to most of the acts of this rubber-stamp majority. Yet this op- 
position is represented in Congress by less than 20 per cent of its 
members. This thin Congressional minority physically cannot investi- 
gate and competently debate legislation. The anvil of debate is the 
prime safety of democracy in forming its laws. That is the check on 
arrogance and personal power. Even the New Dealers admit that 
sometimes when they are trying to prove themselves Liberals. 

4. When revolutionary measures are introduced to the Congress 
which have never been before the people in a campaign surely the 
people have a right to a few days in which to express their views and 
show the injuries which will be done them. 

Even emergency never excuses that amount of haste. Later on the 
so-called emergency was over and prosperity was said by the Presi- 
dent to have at last responded to Planning. Yet even then people were 
given no chance to debate, or even understand the proposals. 

It is true the country was saved from two disasters— the packing of 
the Supreme Court and the Reorganization Bill. But that was only 
because a courageous minority in the Senate delayed action long 
enough for the people to realize their jeopardy and effectively protest. 

5. The foremost purpose, from the very beginning, of all par- 
liaments and all legislative bodies is the control of the national purse. 
Men died over a whole century to wrest it from the English kings. 
The control of executive expenditures by the people's representatives 
has been the battle of the people against dictatorial grasp since Ed- 
ward I. That is the very root of the people's power. 

And this supine majority of ours over the last six years has sur- 
rendered this vital protection of the people for the first time in our 
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legislative history. It has voted over fifteen billions of lump sums to 
the President to be expended at his will. That idea goes back to 
Charles I. 

The surrender by Congress of power over the purse through appro- 
priation of fifteen billion dollars of lump appropriations has placed 
fifteen billions of personal power in the hands of the President. 

Thereby they conferred upon the President the power both to 
cajole and to purge the individual Congressman. 

The old-fashioned pork barrel has become a whole pork-packing 
establishment— all under the leadership of the Executive. And many 
members of the not-quite-yes group have been kept in line by beguile- 
ment with pieces of their own pork. 

All this is a flagrant moral debauchery of their sacred function of 
safeguarding the money squeezed by taxes from the toil of a people. 

6. The Congress is supposed to be the people's watchdog over effi- 
ciency and honesty in the bureaucracy. If ever there was a mandate 
from the people to the Congress it is to preserve the merit system for 
appointments to Federal jobs under the Civil Service Commission. 
It has been the battle of the people against the politicians for fifty 
years. Once upon a time the New Deal gave it strong lip-service. Yet 
this rubber-stamp majority on the President's demand specifically 
provided that the alphabetical agencies should be politically appointed 
without regard to the merit system of the Civil Service Commission. 
It is not an imaginary idea that the yes-yes men also liked the notion 
of having some share in selecting 300,000 political appointees from 
their districts. These yes men have a full responsibility for this de- 
bauchery of political morals to the lowest ebb in our history. 



PART VI 

And that brings me to the third category of these sinister aggres- 
sions of personal power in this republic. That is the Executive at- 
tempt to control elections. That alone should make the election of 
independent-minded men to Congress the first task of men who would 
be free. 

We have seen Mr. Roosevelt mass this Praetorian army of political 
appointees to purge those men of his own party who have shown 
sparks of manhood, of independence, and obedience to their oath. 

And this is not a quarrel in the Democratic Party upon which Re- 
publicans can look with glee. If these methods be applied to members 
of his own party you will not expect them to be withheld from the 
opposition party. 

But it is far more serious than any question of party. It goes to 
the very roots of the independence of the legislative arm. It goes to 
the very core of the right of the people to choose their own repre- 
sentatives. It goes to the whole question of the independence of the 
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ballot itself. It goes to the foundation of personal power in this 
Republic. 

Mr. Stalin was the founder of the political purge. Or was it Mr. 
Hitler? 

Mr. Hitler also has a parliament. You may not know it. It was 
also once upon a time an independent arm of the German government. 
But Mr, Hitler has rearranged its function. I quote htm: "Individual 
members may advise but never decide ; that is the exclusive prerogative 
of the responsible president for the time being." 

Mr. Roosevelt is not however proposing the German form of parlia- 
mentary practice. He only has a passion for unanimity of view. And 
he likes leadership with a compulsory following. 

In speaking in opposition I always find myself limited in the use 
of hard words lest I should overstate or be lacking in courtesy. It is, 
I hope, permissible for me to select some words from the sack-cloth 
wails of the Democratic newspapers who supported Mr. Roosevelt. 

The New York Times exclaims: ", . . How great an intellectual 
servitude the President now requires from his followers." 

The Atlanta Constitution says: "He would turn the United States 
Senate into a gathering of 96 Charlie McCarthies with himself as 
Edgar Bergen." 

Lynchburg (Va.) Advance: "Are the people of the forty-eight 
states to select their representatives in Congress or is the President 
of the United States to perform that duty for them and thereby be- 
come a national dictator?" 

The Charlotte (Va.) Observer; "... A new Napoleon. . . . Cruci- 
fixion of the inherent liberties of the people. . . ." 

The Norfolk (Va.) Dispatch: "... A personal ambition for un- 
questioned power. . . 

Baltimore Sun: ". . . An act of executive arrogance . . . the Presi- 
dent with more jobs and more public funds at his disposal than any 
other President in history. . , " 

Augusta (Go.) Chronicle: " . . if the citizens of Georgia do what 
President Roosevelt told us . . , we must forget political independence 
as a thing dead and reconcile ourselves to complete dictation from the 
Chief Executive." 

Macon (Ga.) Telegraph: "The President's duplicity , . . sheer mal- 
ice. . , 

New Orleans States: "What right has Mr. Roosevelt to dictate to 
the people . . . how they shall vote ?" 

Nashville (Tenn.) Banner: . . the power-drunk Chief Execu- 
tive " 

Descriptive terms concerning Mr, Roosevelt as used in his own 
political family are certainly expressive. All Republicans are at a 
disadvantage for we are such polite folk. 

I welcome this rise of Americanism above politics. And I wonder 
if it occurs to these Democratic former sponsors of Mr. Roosevelt 
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that this issue is wider than even electing independent Democrats. If 
we are to have an independent Congress it implies Democratic sup- 
port where Republican candidates are fighting against Mr. Roose- 
velt's yes-yes men or even 99 or 90 or 80 per cent yes-men. 

I noticed that the President in his speech toasting Senator George 
this August expressed his most affectionate friendship, I am re- 
minded that when bold knights of old assembled they also publicly 
gave toasts of affection to each other. But custom required that they 
stand in such a position that neither could purge the other with a 
dagger in the hand that was not clasping the loving cup. And the 
dagger is the control of elections. Up-to-date chivalry throws in a 
few bridges. 

The 300,000 political appointees are only the officers of their 
Praetorian army. That army is the great rank and file of distressed 
people on relief and the other great groups receiving benefits from 
the government. 

These officers no doubt pass down the hints of this new etiquette 
of chivalry. Lest this should appear to be biased from me, let me 
quote again from Democratic sources. One Senator says: 'Those 
who believe that out in the counties and in the cities and in the pre- 
cincts this instrumentality (relief) which we have set up is not being 
used for political purposes are more credulous than I am." Another 
describing conditions in certain Democratic primaries says: "These 
facts should arouse the conscience of the country. They imperil the 
right of the people to a free and unpolluted ballot." 

But having been proved by their own investigating committees to 
have morally suborned the vote against their own members in the 
primaries, what think you they will try to do to the Republican can- 
didates in this election? But far more important than that, what does 
all this mean in public and private morals? Is this liberty under law? 
Or is this personal government? 

PART VII 

We have a fourth category of these thistles and thorns of personal 
power from which we have no figs and no grapes. That is the group 
of ideas under the euphonious title of "Planned Economy." 

Planned Economy once had a connotation of forward-looking, co- 
operative, and voluntary action. But like other good words it has 
been led into bad company, and it is now used to cover up a "dictated 
economy" or "compulsory economy." 

Whether this compulsory economy is a creeping collectivism from 
Europe or whether it is a native American product, it has the same 
result of building intolerable personal power in this republic. 

I am not here discussing the economic consequences of the New 
Deal. I shall do that two weeks hence. But I may say this here. 

These ideas of dictated or compelled economy have been mixed into 
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the American system, which is a system of free enterprise regulated 
to prevent abuse. Money and credit and subsidies have been manipu- 
lated to force that mixture. That mixture weakens the mainspring 
of free enterprise. That mainspring is the confidence of men that if 
they deal fairly with others they shall in the future enjoy the reward 
of their abilities and effort. This shackled economy limits the pro- 
ductivity of men. When it diminishes confidence it destroys the jobs 
of men. 

And it is not confidence of big business that matters. Despite all 
you hear, big business is not an economic leader— it is only a follower. 
The economic leader is John Jones who, made fearful and anxious, 
restricted and taxed, or out of a job, denies himself a steak or an 
orange, postpones buying a suit of clothes or an automobile, or build- 
ing himself a house. 

The net economic sum after six years of abandonment of the sure 
road to recovery is 11,000,000 unemployed, a distressed agriculture, 
a demoralized industry, and forty billions of debt. But worse than 
this, the number of the ill-fed, the ill-clothed, and the ill-housed has 
steadily increased. 

But the central idea of Mr, Roosevelt's economic policies which 
concerns this discussion is the gigantic shift of government from the 
function of umpire to the function of directing, dictating and com- 
peting in our economic life. 

We have now had nearly six years' experience with these ideas. 
They were put forward as for an emergency. And yet every session 
of Congress faces further demands. Power feeds only on more power. 

The very mixture of power economics into free enterprise stirs up 
new forces which demand constantly increasing delegation of arbitrary 
personal power to officials. These forces involve constantly greater 
centralization of government. They undermine the spirit and the re- 
sponsibility of local government. They involve conflicts with the Con- 
stitution. They are the excuses for minimizing the independence of 
the Congress and the Judiciary. And all this mixture of government- 
dictated economic life involves somber questions of government morals 
and public honor. 

You will recollect that Mr. Roosevelt in his well-known self-con- 
fession said, "In thirty-four months we have built up new instruments 
of public power. In the hands of the people's government this power 
is wholesome and proper." He concedes that in other hands "it would 
provide shackles for the liberties of the people." The very essence of 
representative government in this republic is that no man should 
possess the powers to shackle the liberties of the people. I might 
remark that the word Liberalism comes from the word liberty and 
not from the word shackles. 

We must not confuse genuine liberal reforms with this rise of per- 
sonal government and its economic system of coercion. Constant re- 
form directed to prevent business abuses is a necessity of a progressive 
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nation. We have been doing it for fifty years and will need to keep at 
it forever* because free men will always produce change through new 
inventions and new ideas. They will invent new varieties of wicked- 
ness. Whatever the New Deal has constructively accomplished in 
that direction is right. But we do not need to pull down the temple 
of liberty to catch a few cockroaches in the basement. 

And our civilization must be one of increasing humanization. The 
advancement of remedy to social ills, old age needs, sweated labor, 
child labor, under-housing, relief of the destitute are proper functions 
of f ree government. The New Deal methods of advancing these long 
established ideals are not always right. Certainly it is not necessary 
to have personal government to bring them about. And strangling the 
productivity of the nation is the sure defeat of all hopes of youth 
and old age. Already they are being supported only by borrowing 
from our children, 

PART VIII 

And there is a fifth direction where this thistle of personal power 
is spreading. The New Deal audits itself with slogans rather than 
cash registers. This department of New Deal liberalism is at least 
consistent in one particular. It is no longer haunted by the old ghost 
of a balanced budget. 

These huge deficits and gigantic increase in debt have great dangers 
to free men. In their mildest form debt and taxes are a limitation on 
the freedom of men, for then men must work for the government and 
not for themselves. There is one thing you can put down both his- 
torically and economically. There are only three ways to meet the. 
unpaid bills of government. The first is more taxation. The second 
is more devaluation which is repudiation. The third is inflation in 
some form. 

Those are the implacable dangers of profligate spending. Let us 
not forget that increasing debts some day accumulate to where de- 
mocracy cannot be brought to the agony of sufficient taxes to carry 
them. When that day arrives liberty dies in the gutter. It is easy to 
overstate the dangers. But where recklessness drives, there danger 
shrieks. 

These things are purported by this so-called New Deal liberalism 
to make for economic security and social justice. You reduce economic 
and social security when you limit and strangle the productivity of 
a people. You do not establish either economic or social security by 
blasting at the very foundations of free men and women. 

PART IX 

One of the products of this era of personal government has been 
the rise of bitter discord among our people. The stir of class hate in 
the most classless nation is but part of it. The constant coercion and 
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reprisals of this government dictated economy daily divide our people 
in bitterness and hate. Industrial conflict grows more and more dis- 
astrous each year. Unceasingly do we see workers warring against 
workers. 

These suffering masses on relief, deprived of hope of productive 
jobs, are being daily moulded into a mass of dependents on govern- 
ment; and voted by the government. A hideous gulf grows daily 
between them and those who bear the burdens. We are a sadly dis- 
united people. And no greater warning was ever given to America 
than that a house divided against itself cannot stand. 



PART X 

We of the opposition have not alone the duty to call a halt to these 
encroachments of personal power over free men and their conse- 
quences. It is our duty also to make clear that we are not demanding 
a halt to the needed and progressive solutions of changing problems 
which arise from the changing times. It is our further duty to urge 
the principles and methods that will return our people to work. 

We have first to clear the land of some thorns and thistles. 

We must have emancipation from the threat of a controlled Judi- 
ciary. We must free Congress from its subjugation. We must have 
regeneration of political morals. We must end the creation of hate 
and group conflict. We must extirpate the whole spoils system. We 
must have honesty in government. We must have a free and honest 
ballot. 

We must have expenditures controlled by Congress. We must have 
a balanced budget. We must have a currency convertible into gold as 
the only way to get it out of personal dictation. We must have a credit 
system independent of personal control and socialistic methods. We 
must have new and genuine banking reform. We must destroy ex- 
ploitation and coercion of the people whether at private hands or 
government hands. 

We must have emancipation from the creeping collectivism of dic- 
tated economy. We must take the government out of business in com- 
petition with the citizen. We must have freedom of business, labor 
and farmers from government dictation. We must grant genuine 
relief to farmers and restore the farmer's judgment in control of his 
business. We must have reform in the Labor Act to deal equal justice 
to all workers and ail employers. We must have the only basis of 
liberalism, that is the rule of law and not of men. 

We must reform relief under the administration of non-partisan 
local committees. We must reform the old age pensions to make them 
just to the workers. We need to adopt real measures which enable 
people to obtain better housing. We must advance the whole question 
of medical attention to the indigent. 
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We have need to replant the land with measures which will restore 
confidence among men and hope among youth. 

There are a host of needs of the people. The vast revolution in the 
powers of science and technology has placed within our grasp a future 
and a security never hitherto glimpsed by mankind. Yet the people 
cry out for employment. They yearn for security. All these will 
come if we do not stifle and shackle the productive genius which alone 
thrives in free men and women. The people hunger for this freedom 
of spirit. But it shrivels at once under the threats of personal govern- 
ment. It glows instantly with sure respect for the safeguards of 
personal liberty. 

These are the roads from the slough of poverty. It is thus only 
that we may decrease the ill-fed, the ill-clad, the ill-housed. 

PART XI 

This is no lawyers' dispute over legalisms. It is not dispute over 
old-time custom. It is a fundamental battle of the people. 

We may sum it up. Under a screen of fair-sounding phrases we 
have seen the President of the United States steadily driving for 
more and more power over the daily lives of the people. We have seen 
him attempt to control the Supreme Court. We have seen his domina- 
tion of Congress. We have seen personal control of expenditures. 
We have seen the attempt through the power of government expendi- 
ture to pollute the ballot. We have seen the attempt to mix in a system 
of free enterprise a system of creeping collectivism. We have seen 
a vindictive campaign to array class against class and group against 
group. 

PART XII 

All this is the destruction of freedom and prosperity. If freedom 
is to reign on this continent the American people have to attend to it 
themselves. They can no longer leave it to the government. 

You may ask : What can we do in the face of the formidable thing 
this personal power has become ? 

If we had an independent, courageous Congress we could find a 
start at solution of our ills. Therefore my first recommendation to 
you tonight is : Elect to Congress independent-minded men. Elect 
men who will stand on their own feet. Elect men of character and 
capacity. 

Second. Defeat every man of the kind who says he is a follower 
of any President 100 per cent or 50 per cent or any other per cent 
Such a man is not fit to serve. Members of the Congress of the 
United States, if they are men, do not take orders from anybody. If 
you will test the New Deal candidates as to whether they will oppose 
every one of these five attacks on free men which I have enumerated 
tonight, you will find them wanting. 
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Never before in all American history has there been a greater need 
for the people to protect themselves. And it is in the power of the 
people to do it now. They alone can make Congress the sword and 
buckler of their liberties. 

The New Deal and its yes-yes men in Congress have been experi- 
menting with the American way of life for six years at dreadful cost 
in human misery and despair. It would seem that the experiment has 
not been a success. 

The voter might well experiment for himself for once. He might 
vote for men who would halt this whole movement. For a nation to 
take the next two years to stop, look, and listen is, an experiment that 
could not make the situation worse. It is not a very great risk for 
the voter to take. 

Such an action, by demonstrating that the Federal government had 
changed its present direction, that this is still a self-governing republic 
of free men, would restore hope and confidence to a weary people. It 
would restore productive jobs to millions of men. It would enable 
them to buy the farmers' products. 

It might prove the experiment that saved the freedom of men and 
women of a great nation. 
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America and the World Crisis 



Address delivered to 
New York Herald Tribunals 
TLighth Forum on Current Problems 

NEW YORK CITY 
October 26, 1938 



The European crisis of the past year left the air full of war talk* 
It raised a multitude of discordant voices and great alarms in 
America. And it has left a world full of fears. 

Perhaps we should strip some of the emotion and trappings off of 
this situation and appraise it frankly from an American point of view. 
We should appraise it in the light of the situation today and not that 
of a year ago or even sixty days ago. And twenty minutes permits 
reference only to the high spots. But any appraisal requires blunt 
and sober statement. 

Certainly the world is living dangerously. Much of it lives in 
anxiety and more of it lives in a state of terror. 

Truly force and might have been rising in the world. Their present 
form of ideologic despotisms are not alone impregnated with mili- 
tarism but with increasing brutality. The Russian executions and the 
heartbreaking persecution of the Jews would prove that. 

But why have these forces returned to the world? It is true they 
have been brought by old age fears, hates, blunders of peace, undying 
imperialism, and a dozen other evils. We at times superficially at- 
tribute this to the spread of perverse ideas or the rise of a man on 
horseback. That is part of it, but the horse was the impoverishment 
of peoples by the war. 

PART II 

The first question before us is whether the philosophies of Com- 
munism, Fascism and Liberalism can live together on the same earth. 

Militaristic and totalitarian philosophy is not new in the world. 
Mechanization has changed its details ; but it is the same old system 
of personal power. 

The Democratic nations have always had to live with such bed- 
fellows. And the first conclusion we can reach is that Democracies 
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must reconcile themselves to the fact that nations of that sort are 
going to continue on the earth. Now obviously if the world is to have 
peace there must be peace between the Totalitarian Governments and 
the Democracies. 

The maintenance of peace amongst them has two aspects. 

The first is a conflict of ideologies. The ascendency of the totali- 
tarian ideas has been marked by an era of unparalleled persecution 
of minorities and the defamation of free men. These actions naturally 
create deep emotions of sympathy, of impatient resentment and of fear 
in the Democracies. But despite this, America has always stood and 
must always stand for the right of peoples to adopt any form of 
government they like in working- out their own destinies. 

Now the alternative is wars between government faiths or ideolo- 
gies. That can repeat all the hideous results of religious wars of the 
Middle Ages. In any event modern war sows only the dragons' teeth 
of world impoverishment, from which the despotisms themselves 
spring. 

It would be an endless treadmill of war and a destruction of civili- 
zation. 

The second aspect of these dictator governments is their external 
aggressiveness. We need no more evidence of the aggressive char- 
acters of these ideologies than the daily exposure of Communism, or 
Naziisrn or Fascism in our own country. But the aggressive attitude 
of the Fascist Governments has another impulse. The German, the 
Italian and the Japanese governments are under great pressure to 
find appeasement to their people from shortages of food and ma- 
terials and from drastic standards of living of today. 

So that the first question Americans have to consider is : Do these 
Totalitarian Governments threaten our safety? And this question 
divides itself into three segments. Are the forces for war today 
greater than the forces for peace between the Totalitarian Govern- 
ments and the Western Democracies of Europe? And even if they 
do come to conflict is there sufficient reason why we should join in 
a war? Do they threaten directly the Western Hemisphere? Now 
the answers to these involve calculating the weights of indeterminate 
forces. But we must calculate a little if we are to have a chart. 

In discussing questions of purely European relations any American 
travels upon difficult ground. I have no taste for Americans to advise 
on policies of other nations. But in view of the appeals of some 
European Democratic statesmen to us we have a right to look into 
their situation for a moment. 

The realities of the situation indicate that the Despotisms can gain 
no substantial relief from their shortages of food and materials by 
war on the Western Democracies or by territorial acquisitions over- 
seas. Moreover, there is little hope of complete economic relief for 
them through overseas trade in the present demoralized state of the 
world. 
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There are, however, such opportunities in the economic expansion 
and development of Eastern Europe, It is probable that their faces 
are directed to the east, not to the west. It is probable that their 
objectives in this direction for the present moment are economic and 
not territorial. Certainly it is my belief that neither Germany nor 
the other Fascist states want war with the Western Democracies unless 
these Democracies interfere with their spread eastward. 

The changed situation in Czechoslovakia has to do not alone with 
the Sudeten Germans but with removal of impediments to this east- 
ward movement. Nor can I mention Czechoslovakia without that emo- 
tion which arises to a heroic people and to a heroic world figure- 
President Benes. 

There are further weights in this balance toward peace between the 
Totalitarian States and the Democracies. One is the increase of de- 
fensive armament in the Western European Democracies. Even if 
the totalitarian nations are aggressive under great economic or im- 
perialistic pressures they will move on lines of least resistance and 
that is not westward. The Western European Democracies can also 
defend themselves from any direct attack. 

Now there are still other weights for peace in Western Europe. The 
land fortifications for defense have increased in power faster than the 
offensive land weapons. If fighting were limited to the ground today 
it is my belief that this ratio amounts to a near stalemate. And the 
shift of war to the air has profoundly affected all war thinking. The 
brunt of air war will fall upon civilians. They are no longer remote 
from the battlefields. It has a sobering effect upon popular emotions 
in all countries, including the Totalitarian States. In this last crisis 
we heard no drums and fifes, and no songs of glory. Emotional pres- 
sure for war has been distinctly muffled. 

There are other hopes for building of peace in Europe. With im- 
minent dangers removed, economic life should improve and by that 
very fact some of these pressures be relieved for food and material. 

And in all these forces of peace in Europe there is one of super- 
lative value. The Democratic statesmen of Europe are determined 
to give the healing processes of peace a chance. 

Now whatever the criticisms of their Munich agreement may be, 
we can at least conclude that some immediate strains have been ap- 
peased, and that war is today more remote. And it for the present 
lessens our American dangers. 

PART III 

SHOULD WE JOIN IN EUROPEAN WAR? 

The further question is : If there should be war between the Western 
European Democracies and the Despotisms is there sufficient reason 
why we should join? 
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There are to my mind four reasons why we should not. 

The call to join is based upon the preservation of personal liberty 
in the world. Free economic life is not built on war. Any major war 
means that our country must be mobilized into practically a Fascist 
government. It will be so organized. It went some distance in the 
last great war, although we did not use that term at the time. It would 
have gone much farther if the war had extended longer. The lowered 
vitality of free enterprise and the necessity to subordinate our 
enormous peace-time national debt both enter into the improbability 
of after-war demobilization of a further centralized power. 

Those who would have us go to war to save liberty might give a 
little thought to the preponderant chance that we should come out of 
such a struggle with personal liberty restricted for generations. More- 
over it is even less likely that the European Democracies would emerge 
as Democracies. 

If European war should take place between Liberal and Totalitarian 
countries the only hope for survival of democracy is for us to stay 
out of it and keep the lamp of liberty alight in this world. 

The second reason for staying out is the futility of American inter- 
vention in Europe. We can make war but we do not and can not make 
peace in Europe. 

Our people do not have the knowledge and the willingness to com- 
promise ideals and principles which meet their necessities. There is 
the ever present factor of a thousand years of European history that 
on a score of boundaries there exist zones of mixed populations, each 
with its own age-old hates and its aspirations. Whatever way these 
boundaries may be drawn, some people will be separated from their 
"fatherlands." These agitations are the key to much European war 
history. There are also economic factors which necessitate the joining 
of peoples of diverse races. In war-fed fears and hates there are cer- 
tain to evolve balances of power for their defenses. There is no clear 
base of idealism or principle for making peace in Europe. It is a 
matter of compromise. 

And the third reason for keeping out of the European situation lies 
in the fact that there is no clear call of liberty from Europe. France 
has her own special alliances and her policies, including an alliance 
with dictatorial Russia. She believes that is necessary for her defense 
and we have no right to criticize. But if we are involved, far from 
standing on the side of Liberty, we should be standing on the side of 
Communism. And Russia is certainly not a Democratic state. 

And as great a Democracy as is the British Commonwealth and as 
vitally important as it is to the continuance of civilization, she also has 
interests of her own that we can scarcely be called upon to defend. 

There are the fourth, and the fifth, and a dozen reasons for keeping 
out of any war that does not involve our very independence. We have 
ample proof that the destruction and the suffering, and moral de- 
generation do not end for a generation. 
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In any event I am convinced that if Americans stay out of European 
wars it will best serve the world. It will best serve liberty itself. 

PART IV 

OUR DIRECT DANGER FROM TOTALITARIAN AGGRESSION 

We have a remaining segment of this question to examine. That is 
the threat of direct action by the Totalitarian Governments, either in 
combination or singly, upon the Western Hemisphere. And this 
Western Hemisphere is where we can surely dominate peace. These 
possible aggressions are again of two forms— first, penetration by terri- 
torial encroachment, and second, ideological propaganda. 

There is little likelihood of territorial encroachment on the Western 
Hemisphere from this quarter. The peaceable trade relations with the 
United States are worth more to the Totalitarian States than all the 
other possible Western Hemisphere advantage ever to be gained. And 
in 170 years, with a proportionately weaker Western Hemisphere 
from a military point of view, the Monroe Doctrine has been ample 
to prevent this. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans have not yet lost all 
of their value as a frontier fortification, 

With Japan weakened by war, with her face turned towards Asia, 
with the present forces of the European Dictatorships and their respon- 
sibilities at home, this barrier still continues effective, provided we are 
prepared to defend it. 

We must not only be just. We must be respected. And this raises 
at once the extent of our preparations. We have already increased 
our military expenditures in the past six years from about 650 million 
dollars per annum by 450 million, to about 1,100 millions of dollars. 
Before we again expand this burden upon the people we should be told 
frankly what dangers have so increased as to warrant it. 

Now there may be reasons, but according to all public information 
there is more realistic hope of military peace for the next few years 
than there has been for some time. 

The other segment of this question we have to explore is the propa- 
ganda penetration of totalitarian philosophies into the Western Hemi- 
sphere with a view of setting up their systems in this region and thus 
creating political and trade situations which would be more exclusive 
to them. 

We can expect the people of the other Western Hemisphere states 
to value their own independence and their own way of life as we do 
and to resist these forces. Certainly action by the United States on 
these propaganda drives is not in the military field, unless of course 
there be established bases of threat to the United States, either military 
or of limited trade character. 

Now time precludes adequate discussion of this propaganda, but 
in its final aspects in relation to the United States, I may ask a ques- 
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tion. If the Communists were to succeed in setting up a Communistic 
State in South America would we go to war with Russia on that 
account? Would we go to war with and reform that South American 
state ? Are we any more likely to do anything of this kind in a Fascist 
state? Most certainly not, unless our safety or our economic inde- 
pendence were threatened. 

PART V 

QUE PART IN PEACE 

While I am convinced that we should keep out of other peoples' 
wars, that does not mean that Americans should disassociate them- 
selves from efforts to maintain peace of the world. 

We assert and we should continue to assert that the basis of interna- 
tional relations should not be force but must be law and free agree- 
ment. We assert this as a principle of life and a principle of civiliza- 
tion. We should give moral support to that principle on all occasions. 
But it is a destroying inconsistency to seek to impose it upon the world 
by force. 

If we look over the world at this moment, as I have already pointed 
out, we shall find that the pressures for war today are predominantly 
economic. The greatest healing force that could come to the world is 
prosperity. Exchange of goods is stifled by the new devices of quotas, 
the instability of currencies, the flights of capital, the desperate drives 
for self-containment. They are far more potent in the destruction of 
economic life than our old-fashioned trade arrangements. A great 
vision of world economic remedy is needed today as never before if 
we are to find peace. And the first step should be to resume the world 
conferences which were ended by our country in 1933. 

Relief of economic pressures would do more than contribute to 
peace. It would do more to relax these philosophies of Despotism and 
to remove their brutalities than all of the armies and navies in the 
world. Food and clothing, and general welfare make the atmosphere 
in which we can alone expect personal liberty to again assert itself. 
And peoples who have experienced intellectual and economic liberty 
once will some time regain it again. That is the hope of the world in 
the struggle for peace. 
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The Economic Consequences of 
the New Deal 

Address delivered to 
Joint Republican Organizations 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
November 5, 1938 



Introductory Remarks of Thomas Oakshott 
Republican National Committeeman from Washington 

It is useless in this introduction of our great visitor to 
attempt any elaborate eulogy. For more than twenty-five 
years, Herbert Hoover has been eulogized by masters of 
poetry, statesmanship and learning throughout the entire 
world. 

I might use the words of a famous American, before 
presenting him to you. The words of a truly great Presi- 
dent and a fellow Republican. Calvin Coolidge said: 

"Measured by accomplishment and ability Herbert 
Hoover holds commanding rank. If five Americans 
were to be selected on the basis of merit and ability 
to devise remedies for the present condition of the 
world— Herbert Hoover's name would head the list." 
During four long gruelling years, as captain of the Ship 
of State, he stood at the helm and steered the vessel safely 
through fog and hurricane and past the terrors of the lee 
shore. During that time, and since that time, more than 
any other man, he has held high the hand of liberty and 
championed the cause of free government by free people. 

As one who has been weighed in the balance and not 
found wanting, he is with us today, serene and confident 
in the realization that he has kept the faith— a living per- 
sonification of that great scripture that "not to him who 
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inflicteth but to him that endureth shall be given the vic- 
tory." 

Throughout the entire world, wherever men love and 
know courage, character, service and accomplishment, the 
name of Herbert Hoover will be forever imperishable. 

Men and women of America, it is my distinct honor 
tonight, in behalf of the Republican Central Committee of 
Washington, to present to you the leading citizen of the 
United States— Herbert Hoover. 

A few weeks ago at Kansas City I spoke on the moral harvest from 
the New Deal. At Hartford I spoke on its peril to representative 
government and free men. Tonight I shall speak upon its economic 
consequences and what we should do about it. 

Last evening Mr, Roosevelt spoke highly of his success in creating 
economic stability, prosperity and security for the average man. Natu- 
rally he did not mention the 11,000,000 unemployed or farmers' prices, 
and some other instabilities and insecurities. 

He probably thought I could be relied upon to supply those omis- 
sions tonight. I will do that and several others. But I shall rely upon 
debate and appeal to reason, not upon smearing. 

I shall show that the consequences of New Deal morals, their under- 
mining of representative government and their economic policies not 
only cancel out the humanitarian objectives which it professes and to 
which all Americans aspire, but that they undermine all hopes for 
progress in standards of living to all our people. 

Truly this is not a nation of economic abstractions or a nation of 
machines. But behind all our hopes and purposes are these economic 
forces which sweep the nation. They bring blessings or they bring 
woe to every cottage door. 

OUR ECONOMIC PUHPOSE 

We have two dominant concerns in American economic life. 

The first and immediate is jobs for 11,000,000 idle men and the 
rebuilding of agriculture. 

The second is beyond this. If we stretch our vision, what is it we 
want the economic system to provide for all Americans? To answer 
we must dig deep into the whole system of life. And we must dig 
deep into what has happened in the last 20 years. 

What do we want as a minimum standard of American living for 
all the people? We want American children born in health. We want 
them brought up with plenty of vitamines in the sunshine. We want 
our race physically stronger with every generation. We want our 
youth high in ideals and resolute in character. We want them inspired 
with the spirit of human brotherhood. We want them trained to make 
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their own living, to contribute to the advancement of the nation. We 
want every one of them to have a job to start in life. And we want 
them to have constructive joy all through the process. 

We want old age serene in security from poverty or the fear of it. 

And we want profitable work for the great middle groups between 
youth and old age, for they must support the whole. The focus of 
their lives is the home, We want them to own their own homes. We 
want the gadgets that replace drudgery and give joy in these homes. 
We want each home to have a job or to own a farm or its own busi- 
ness. We want Americans to be secure in that job and get living and 
comfort out of it. And above all we want them to have that American 
personal liberty which makes the rest worth having. This is no impos- 
sible ideal. I am for whatever economic system will bring it about. 

How are we to attain all this ? The question is which is the right 
road? Which road leads to danger? 



OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

In all the history of the world mankind has found only two ways 
of doing the work of feeding, clothing, housing and providing comforts 
for the people. One is the way of liberty in which every man and 
woman is free to plan his own life, choose his own calling, start his 
own adventures, secure in reward of his effort and ability. That is the 
system of free enterprise. 

The other way is the way of compulsion by which men work for 
slave-drivers or governments, or as dictated by governments. The dic- 
tators of Europe have softened that rough statement by calling it 
Planned Economy, And right here we come to the first quality of 
free enterprise. It has been proved in all history and is proved again 
in 16 nations today that you cannot have free criticism, free speech 
and free worship with a coercive economic system. For free men will 
fight coercion. And coercion to live must crush free men. 

And let me emphasize that when I speak of free enterprise I do not 
mean that men can abuse or destroy the freedom of others by mon- 
opolies or any other kind of privilege or exploitation of business, 
farmers or labor. That destroys freedom itself. No one pretends that 
ours is a perfect system. There will be no perfect system until men 
are perfect. And economic life requires constant progressive reform 
and change. The reason is simple. Free men constantly find new 
inventions and new ideas. Some of them find new varieties of wicked- 
ness. And let me interpolate that it was Old Republicans who, begin- 
ning fifty years ago with the Anti-Trust laws, established seven 
out of ten of the principal Federal agencies which exist today for the 
prevention of monopolies and business abuse. But we do not need 
to sink the ship just to drown the rats. 

I have seen the other systems of Europe at work, I am for free 
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enterprise not because it is a property system or a profit system or a 
Chamber of Commerce slogan. 

I am for it because I know it is inseparable from intellectual and 
spiritual liberty. Because it is the only road to higher standards of 
living. Because it is the only system under which morals and self- 
respect of men can survive. 



THE ECONOMY OF PLENTY 

/ I am well aware of the weaknesses of the system of free enterprise. 
But from an economic point of view there is a superlative quality 
which makes that system worth fighting for. In the period after the 
war free enterprise had so stimulated technology and efficiency as to 
give us the highest standard of living ever known in all the history 
of mankind. It created an unparalleled economic middle class of more 
than So per cent of the people. It proved itself the very mother of 
plenty. We proved we had the method to furnish the bricks and straw 
from which we could build the ideal of American living. Not 5 per 
cent of the people in Russia or 10 per cent of the people in Germany 
or Italy today enjoy the standard of living which 80 per cent of our 
people possessed at that time. 

Free enterprise can well be called the economy of plenty. 

Two major weaknesses developed in that period Both were the 
ills of rapid progress. Both could be remedied. The first was weak- 
ness in organization and streaks of wickedness in the financial system. 
The second was that in the national concentration on production we 
gave too little heed to the fair diffusion among all the people of this 
triumph in production. A margin of some thousands got too much 
of the productive pie for the services they performed. This was on its 
way to correction through inheritance taxes. Another margin of some 
20 per cent got too little. But workmen had jobs. Farmers in general 
could see daylight in their accounts. The nation was, however, much 
too slow in social action that would lift the earnings and ease the life 
of the less fortunate groups. 

Nevertheless, we had so triumphed in the long march of mankind 
from scarcity to plenty that we had ascended Mount Pisgah, where 
we looked over the Promised Land of ideal American living. 

And then our progress was halted in 1929 by the faults in our 
financial system. Then the hurricane of European liquidation of the 
World War struck us. And then our principal job was to get our 
people back to work. 

One thing is certain. It is recognized by every authority that de- 
pression was overcome and recovery begun the world over in the 
early summer of 1932. Every great country including the United 
States surged forward. The United States alone hesitated, when Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected. 
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THE CONFLICT 

The major problem America confronts today is whether we shall 
shape our economic system on free men or whether we shall introduce 
into it a mixture of personal power with coerced or regimented men. 
That is the flaming conflict in the world today. 

With Mr. Roosevelt's election America became involved in this 
conflict of systems. 

No one will today doubt the enmity of many of Mr, Roosevelt's 
associates to free enterprise. With beguiling phrases Mr, Roosevelt 
has mixed some of the working parts of these coercive systems into 
American life. 

The introduction of this power or compulsion economy into free 
enterprise is not always direct. It is often indirect through monetary 
and credit policies and spending. It is in part by beguilement of sub- 
sidies with public money and disadvantage to those who do not take 
it. My constant curiosity is whether it leads to complete Fascism, or 
to complete Socialism, or just plain economic nonsense. 

In any event these children of men have erected a new Tower of 
Babel which they also camouflaged under the European term, Planned 
Economy. The true name is Coerced Economy. The headlines tell 
us of its bricks and mortar— Government Devalues Currency ; Govern- 
ment Manages Currency; Government Manages Credit; Government 
Deficits ; Government Debt Double Great War ; Government Forced 
Monopolies in the N.R.A. ; Government Dictation to Business, to 
Labor, to Farmers ; Government Competes in Business with Citizens ; 
Government Fixes Prices ; Government Restricts Production ; Gov- 
ernment Pump Priming; Government Controls Elections; Abundant 
Life; Objectives. 

It mixes all the stimulating drinks on the bartender's shelf. This 
does not make for sobriety. 

You will find every one of these powers and these economic ideas 
somewhere along the Berlin-Rome-Moscow axis. And to force these 
ideas on America you have seen attempts to control our Courts, to 
control our Congress, to control our elections, to control our public 
opinion with mass propaganda and slogans. All that at least has a 
faint odor of totalitarian government. 

If you do not believe something has been mixed into the American 
system of free men I give you a Great Mystery. 

There is the mystery that if you produce less you will have more. 
There is the mystery of raising costs of production by government 
action. In that case you increase prices and then wait for the people 
to buy more. There is the mystery of how you fill pay envelopes 
while the government stimulates war between labor unions. There is 
the mystery of how citizens can compete in business with the govern- 
ment, which sends its bills to the taxpayer. 

There is the mystery of how money taxed from the citizen and 
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spent by politicians will produce more employment than the citizen 
can give. There is the mystery of how politicians can run the spe- 
cialized business of the country better than citizens can do it. There 
is the mystery of how farmers can use their own judgment amid 
orders shouted from the national capital. 

There is the mystery that devaluing the dollar like shortening the 
yardstick makes more cloth in the bolt. There is the mystery of how 
frightened men will undertake new enterprises even if the banks are 
jammed with printing press credit. 

And there is the mystery that Santa Claus can reign throughout 
the year and never pay his bills. 

There is the mystery of buying all the loose gold and silver in the 
world, then burying it in the ground at Fort Knox and West Point. 
That is the old method of curing rheumatism by carrying a potato 
in the pocket. 

There is the mystery of letting down our tariff on farm products. 
The foreign farmer sells beef to us, so another foreigner will have more 
money to buy our surplus beef. The foreigner was grateful and compli- 
mented us highly on our good-neighbor policy. 

There is the mystery of the ever-normal granary. Then surely 
prices were to go up. And behold, the farmer filled the granary to the 
roof and out into the yard. And the world saw the granary was full 
and they all said it was good-neighbor policy. They said we do not 
need to buy for the present, for our good neighbor is keeping it in 
store for us and will always sell it at what it cost him. And the price 
went down. Now we propose to dump the ever-normal granary onto 
the foreigner at less than cost. Even Joseph did not do that. And 
now Mr. Wallace admits it all a failure and says he should have some 
more power to perform some other mystery. 

When you solve these mysteries you will know something has been 
mixed with free enterprise. It is probably all clear to you, now that 
coercive economy has been renamed Liberalism. 

Mr. Roosevelt's Babel of Confused Economy certainly never 
reached to heaven. But like the people of Babel the speech of men 
is confused and their energies scattered. 

THE CONSEQUENCES 

And where have we got to now? We are six years from the begin- 
ning of the New DeaL The other democracies in the world were as 
deep m the world-wide depression in 1932 as we were. All of them, 
except France, have years ago regained employment for their people' 
and such degree of prosperity as new war fears or wars permit. And 
France adopted the New DeaL She is now trying to abandon it. We 
-free from these fears of war-have 11,000,000 or more unemployed. 
We have 30,000,000 people who are living on relief or some sort of 
pay from the government. Our farmers are still in distress with 
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prices lower on the old gold basis than ever before. We shall see a 
rise in the national debt to over 40 billions. It does not seem to have 
been a self-supporting prosperity. However, we are daily assured 
that our recovery is fully planned. 

And now let us explore these six years in a little more detail. 

It has been a hectic six years, shot through with artificialities and 
afflictions. At the period when Mr. Roosevelt announced that we had 
prosperity we still had 8,000,000 men walking the streets ceaselessly 
looking for jobs. There was a period of 18 months from the spring 
of 1935 to the winter of 1937 when we felt real hope. At the begin- 
ning of that period the Supreme Court suddenly shot a bolt of sense 
through this murky mixture. It found that various parts of this 
coerced economy were violations of the rights of free men. At once 
the spirits of men rose in hope. Again they believed America was 
safe and recovery showed signs of life. But that period ended in 
February, 1937, when Mr. Roosevelt began his attempt to subjugate 
the Courts. In March other parts of the coercive system came into 
action against prices and bank credit. And if this were not enough, 
by condoning sitdown strikes the New Deal gave further reminders 
of a coercive system. 

Mr. Roosevelt's artificial Tower of Babel structure could stand no 
such shocks as all these. We have never seen so precipitate a smash 
in all American history. Unemployment leaped to more than 12,000,- 
000 men. The prices of grain collapsed 40 per cent. Cotton dropped 
36 per cent, while things the farmer buys dropped but 3 per cent. The 
value of securities fell 30 billions. We crashed to a point within 12 
per cent of the low point of the depression in the spring of 1932. 
It took a world war to bring us to that point in 1932. One New Deal, 
working alone, was within a few per cent of the same bottom in 1938. 

A recent investigation and report by the New Deal itself states that 
poverty is increasing in the land. 

With 1 r, 000,000 unemployed after six years we did not need an 
elaborate report to prove it. All that it proves to me is that the New 
Deal slogan might be two families in every garage. 

We certainly can conclude that: The economic forces created by 
this mixture of Europewi coercive systems into free enterprise have 
failed to bring recovery or security. 

RECOVERY [OF OTHER DEMOCRACIES 

We do not have to depend on our own home experience to show 
that Mr. Roosevelt led America astray. 

Mr. Roosevelt said last night: "Our economic and social program 
of the past five years has definitely given to the United States a more 
stable and less artificial prosperity than any other nation in the world 
has enjoyed." 
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Fortunately we can test the accuracy of that statement here and 
now. We could compare a dozen other democracies. We take the 
largest of them for an example-that is Great Britain. Theirs is a 
representative government. Their economic system was the same as 
ours. Their losses from war were far greater than ours. They were 
at the depth of the same world-wide depression in 1932. 

The British started out of the depression at the same time we did* 
That was five months before Mr. Roosevelt's election in 1932. But 
they had no New Deal. They maintained the initiative of free men 
and got their daily fun out of Mr. Roosevelt's white rabbits. 

To translate their progres in the race to get men back to work we 
must take account of the difference in population. If we make that 
adjustment Mr. Roosevelt should have had less than 4,000,000 un- 
employed 18 months after his election. Yet Mr. Roosevelt had 11,- 
000,000. 

Even today British business activity is higher than pre-depression 
levels and we are 30 per cent below. But there is more to it than that. 
Mr, Roosevelt is increasing our national debt by 20 billions. The 
British had increased theirs by but a billion. The British have had 
no smash in the last year for the simple reason they had not been 
blowing bubbles. 

We can here conclude that : The experience of those democracies 
that held io free enterprise shows we could have recovered on that 
highway. 

Mr. Roosevelt last night discussed the relative merits of slumps 
and depressions. And I use the word depression. It is not a term of 
avoidance. 

Depressions and recessions feel very much alike. But believe it or 
not there is a difference, A depression is an economic mud hole in 
which the whole world wallows together. A recession is the same mud 
hole when we wallow in it alone. There is another distinction based 
on whether a Republican or a Democrat happens to be President. 

The grim depression of 1929-32 was a combination of a collapsed 
homemade boom and the far more disastrous but inevitable liquidation 
of the war in Europe. That was as inexorable as a Caribbean hur- 
ricane* 

I cannot take the time tonight to contrast the great measures taken 
by a Republican administration to protect the people from the storm 
and to aid them back to recovery with those of the New Deal A 
contrast would prove the recuperative powers of free men. The tide 
to recovery did turn. And those sound Republican actions were not 
futile juggling which violated economic law, morals, the Constitution 
and the structure of American liberty which have brought us a 
second depression. 

Mr. Roosevelt last night seemed to be proud that his depression is 
less disastrous than the world-wide depression of 1 929-1 932. He said : 
That the slump (of 1937) did not become a major depression is the 
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best kind of proof that we are on the right track." It is a mighty 
bumpy track. 

Aside from war, depressions are the worst of all human calamities. 
And this whole question of depressions remains to be solved. And 
outside war origins they could be largely prevented if we had a thor- 
oughgoing reorganization of our banking and fiscal system instead 
of New Deal methods which only breed them oftener and faster. 

mr. roosevelt's alibi 

And at this point let me explode that phantasmagoria with which 
the New Deal always attempts to justify its actions. They say when 
they came into office the people were neglected and starving. That is 
a lie. In various words they monotonously claim that the depression 
proved that free enterprise had failed. They assert the nation was 
bankrupt, that it was in ruins. They chatter tragically about the tramp 
of marching revolution. These men misled the people that they might 
impose a new system of life. 

Certainly it is true Mr, Roosevelt's approach to the White House 
was greeted with a panic of bank depositors. 

; People were trying to remove their money from the reach of infla- 
tion or devaluation, A recent report issued by a leading group of 
■ economists confirms flatly that the incoming administration (that is 
the Roosevelt administration) was conclusively responsible for the 
panic of bank depositors and the closing of the banks. 

But even a temporary bank depositors' frenzy does not bankrupt 
a nation. Our government could then borrow billions in any market 
in the world. It had four billions of 100 per cent gold dollars in its 
vaults. We owed the world nothing. 

Maybe our country was bankrupt. But if so we were attending the 
bankruptcy proceedings in our own 20,000,000 automobiles. Nor is 
attendance at revolution usually by automobile. 

CONTINUING DESTRUCTIVE ECONOMIC FORCES 

We have explored the visible consequences of this Administration's 
mixing of coercive economy in free enterprise. Now let us examine 
some of the invisible forces that continue to undermine real recovery. 

This American economic system of free enterprise depends for 
productivity and consequently the jobs for men on two most sensitive 
human emotions. Those emotions are confidence and fear. That is 
confidence that the country is going forward. Confidence that a man 
shall be secure in the enjoyment of his efforts and his savings. Fear . 
instantly shrivels and blights free enterprise. 

There are two kinds of confidence among men— short term con- 
fidence and long term confidence. There are likewise two kinds of 
fear— short term fears and long term fears. In the depression of 
1929-32 we had short term fears but no man doubted the ultimate 
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progress of America. Today we are haunted by long term fears. We 
are living on short term confidence. 

Let us examine this force which is constantly undermining the long- 
view confidence of men. 

1. Six years ago the Republican Administration handed Franklin 
Roosevelt the Constitution intact in spirit as well as in letter. The 
safeguards of liberty among men were unquestioned. The inde- 
pendence of the courts was inviolate. Men had been appointed jus- 
tices who commanded universal esteem. The Congress was respected 
as an independent arm of the government. The rights of the states 
had not been impaired. 

Today not a single one of the ideals and institutions committed to 
Mr, Roosevelt is unqualifiedly secure. 

That certainly diminishes the security of men and undermines long- 
view confidence. 

2. There is an unmoral doctrine adopted by every government 
which seeks to take power from the hands of the people. That is 
that the end justifies the means no matter how dishonest. These ex- 
hibits all around us of wholesale political corruption undermine long- 
view confidence of men in the future of America. 

3. A large part of the nation has been compelled or taught to depend 
upon the government. 

The self-respect of states and local governments has been bought 
or sabotaged. Governors of great states and mayors of great cities 
stand hat in hand before the appointive nonentities in Washington, 
begging for a hand-out from moneys taken from their citizens. And 
these appointive nonentities act as if it were their money given as 
favors. 

The New Deal has apparently given up all hope of returning 
America to full productive employment. Their relief officials tell us 
that the W.P,A, or something like it must be permanent. That at- 
titude toward these distressed men is the abandonment of hope for 
return to their productive jobs and decent wages. The attitude is wrong 
but certainly this does not establish confidence in the future of 
America. 

4. And out of all this comes another evil force. That is disunity in 
America, 

The great human objective of an economic system must be to lift 
the marginal substandard group into the economic middle class. But 
far from it today, we are on the road to the creation of a Europeanized 
proletariat, institutionalized by government, supported by government 
and voted by government. 

We have workers organized against workers. We see section ar- 
rayed against section. That makes for neither social justice nor social 
security. Nor is it America, for a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. 

Mr. Roosevelt last night naturally mentioned the need of national 
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unity. Now about these policies of organizing workers against work- 
ers? Of section against section? 

Mr. Roosevelt said : *T am proud of the fact that I have never called 
out the armed forces of the state or the nation except on errands of 
mercy." Mr. Roosevelt omitted to mention that the Governors have 
been compelled to call out the National Guard, which is part of the 
armed forces, not once but 90 times during his administration to put 
down conflict stirred by New Deal policies. He neglects also to men- 
tion that in the Hoover Administration no Governor ever had to call 
out a single soldier to put down industrial conflict. In fact the Na- 
tional Guard was called only once and that was to compel the inocula- 
tion of cows in Iowa. 

All this stirring of conflict does not build confidence in the future 
of America. 

5. New Deal monetary credit and inflation policies leave every man 
uncertain as to what the future value of his dollar will be. His every 
venture, every insurance policy, even his daily business is a bet on 
the currency. These policies stimulate speculation in the stock market 
instead of creative enterprise. They constantly undermine confidence 
in the long-view future. 

6, This trail of government spending and mounting public debt 
comes to one of three precipices. It must be repaid by taxes, by 
inflation, or by devaluation. Certainly taxes at $5,500,000,000 have 
already risen to the highest point in our history— even higher than 
during the great war. We cannot stand much more. And these taxes 
coming in large part from the people who toil steadily reduce the 
purchasing power of the people. 

But beyond this through ignorance or design the method of taxa- 
tion discourages initiative and enterprise and confidence. 

7. As to how we will pay the increasing debt, I don't know. As 
for tonight I accept the New Deal theory. That is, we will not have 
to pay for it. Our children will do that. And they will pay it with 
tears and bitterness toward our generation. At best it will grievously 
handicap their every opportunity in life. For a third of their days 
they will be working for the government. Certainly this constant 
increase in debt rots confidence in the future. 

8, And there are the incessant and indiscriminate attacks upon busi- 
ness. Do they make for confidence in the future ? 

And these attacks go further than upon business men. How about 
the Labor Board for example? An agency to protect the right of 
collective bargaining ? Yes. To prevent the coercion of workmen by 
employers? Yes, These do not destroy confidence in the future; they 
build it. 

But what about the coercion of other workers by this board? What 
about the coercion of employers? And what of this un-American 
combination of powers of legislator, prosecutor, judge, jury and exe- 
cutioner in any group of men? That is a violation of every process of 
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justice known to the American people. The most emphatic demand 
in the first constitution o£ Massachusetts was a government of laws 
and not of men. All this, however, may be merely a morning exercise 
in Fascism* 

But does it establish confidence in the future of America? 

And I am not talking about the effect of confidence or fear upon" 
Big Business or banks or Wall Street. I am talking about John Q. 
Public. Big Business never leads. It is always ready to do business. 
It awaits on orders for goods or services or investment of sayings by 
John Q. 

John Q. sees all these mysteries and dangers about him. What does 
he do? If he is conservative he and his wife delay building that 
house. They delay buying that davenport or refrigerator, They post- 
pone buying that piece of land. They are afraid to buy a bond for fear 
the government will drive or tax that industry out of business. 

If John Q. is of a more reckless mind he concludes that with all 
these alphabets about him he might as well spend what he earns. He 
thinks thrift is futile. He looks for more joy in life rather than to 
save for the government to take it away before a rainy day. He 
refuses to undertake that long-view speculative enterprise which 
pioneers new industry. 

From both John Q.'s actions business lives hectically; employment 
is uncertain. Because it cannot get capital, it slows down on its im- 
provements for the future and more men are out of jobs. 

And now let us explore the practical proof of all this breakdown 
in long-view confidence. And it is very practical. If we look back we 
will find that this country in the six years prior to 1932, which in- 
cludes two years of the depression, spent about 45 billion 100-cent 
dollars on private construction work. That is homes, factories, elec- 
tric power plants, machinery, etc. That is building for the future. 
That is the product of long-view confidence. 

Now let us look at the six years subsequent to 1932. And that in- 
cludes Mr. Roosevelt's prosperity years. In that period we spent only 
17 billions on private construction. 
m The governmental public works in the two periods shows only two 
billions increase to offset 28 billions loss of private construction. If 
you search those figures you will find a large part of the reason why 
at the very top of Mr. Roosevelt's planned prosperity there were 
8,000,000 men walking the streets looking for jobs. The New Dealers' 
self-justification is that their "objectives" were to help the underdog. 
They surely have got him under. 

Today millions of Americans are again struggling gallantly for 
recovery. 

I have no doubt that through natural forces and pump priming we 
will make some recovery. That is under way. Free enterprise has 
proved itself fairly tough. It is still in the ring but it is pretty weak. 
Recovery will increase greatly if enough Republicans are elected next 
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Tuesday to demonstrate that New Deal coercion economy is on the 
way .out. That would restore long-term confidence. But until then 
we shall not see the day when unemployment relief will vanish under 
the sunshine of productive jobs. 

OUR HUMANITARIAN PURPOSE 

Now let us for a moment explore the economics of our larger pur- 
pose that is the enlargement of our whole American standard of living. 

We hear much of New Deal "objectives." That word has now been 
substituted for "the abundant life." Such words can be made to 
scintillate like the Aurora Borealis. And they have proved about as 
effective in illuminating the long and difficult highway of human 
progress as the Aurora itself. 

_ Even if we assume these objectives to be sincere, certainly it is 
time to remember that the road to Paradise is not paved either with 
professions of good objectives or good resolutions. The hot spot we 
are now in is paved all over with "objectives." 

There are a multitude of these objectives which you may surmise 
I do not approve of. 

What of personal power, of coercive economy, of these steps toward 
Fascism and Socialism, this destruction of free enterprise, this weak- 
ening of the safeguards of liberty, this reckless spending, debt and 
unbearable taxes, of immorality in government, and others ? 

I have repeated elsewhere the test given us by the Greatest Teacher 
of mankind, "Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles?" 

The New Deal has given emphasis to humanitarian objectives. The 
country needed it. However they in fact seek to cloak all their ob- 
jectives with that appeal. My criticism is that many of their other 
objectives destroy the hope of humanitarian progress. They cancel 
out any real hope of full employment and higher standards of living 
to all the people— labor and farmers alike. In fact the sum of these 
New Deal objectives cancel themselves out in poverty. 

In discussing humanitarian objectives common sense is the hardest 
of all commodities to sell. Emotion is the easiest of ail things to dis- 
tribute. 

Truly we wish for the abolition of sweated labor, or child labor. 
We want shorter hours, more leisure. We want real farm relief. We 
must have protection of women and children. We must have col- 
lective bargaining. We want old-age pensions, relief of the unem- 
ployed and support to war veterans. We want increasing public health 
services, spread of medical attention, hospitalization and education. 
All these and many more resolute objectives of progressive men were 
going concerns before the New Deal was born. The New Deal de- 
serves credit wherever it has in reality advanced them. And they are 
all a part of establishing the ideal of American living. 
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I do not wish to assert that the so-called humanitarian objectives of 
the New Deal are insincere. ^ 

But when you scan the newspaper headlines and find Grand Juries, 
Senatorial committees and the Press charging that the administration 
of these humanitarian measures is impregnated with the spoils system, 
corruption of public officials and of elections, you at least wonder if 
the primary objective is not power rather than humanity. 

The people grow poor in personal liberty when its officials grow 
rich in personal power. And you wonder if idealism can live in the 
same land with moral debauchery. What has a nation profited if to 
gain any objective it has lost its own soul? 

And what hope is there of these htunanitarian objectives if the 
nation cannot bear the cost of them ? They can be supported only by 
the maximum productivity of the nation. That plenty which free 
enterprise can alone produce is the only hope of proper protection and 
development of the young and support of the old. It is the only hope 
of winning the ideals of living standards to every American family. 

But how are we ever going to restore production under these 
monetary policies, these shackles on industry, this coercive economy, 
this discouragement of the initiative of men, this decay of confidence 
in the future? And much of these humanitarian objectives must be 
paid for by taxes. They cannot be paid for either by mystery plays 
or hypnotism. These annual Federal deficits of billions are the exact 
proof that we are not meeting the bill today. We are using money 
borrowed from our children. How are they going to pay for them? 

The greatest humanitarian objective of them all is jobs for n,ooo,- 
ooo men. Another is farm stability. Another is to lift the standard 
of living of all the people. It would seem that these are the forgotten 
objectives. 

CONCLUSION 

This administration proposes to go back to the same old treadmill 
of shackled economy, of pump-priming, of fear of more inflation, 
and more dictation. 

But what should we do to restore these 11,000,000 men to produc- 
tive jobs r to give real relief to the farmer and the business man and 
to start America on the road to progress? Mr. Roosevelt said he 
would not let the people down. The time has come to let them up. 

I am not going into a long program, I do not suggest that the 
nation go backward. Progressive men never go backward. Let us 
resume the American road and go forward. And let us flee from the 
dangerous road we are traveling, for its end leads to a precipice. Let 
me give you a few fundamental things that must be done first. 

1, Resume honor to the Constitution of the United States, and 
thus give men confidence that the safeguards of free men will be 
upheld. 
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2. Resume common morals. Both morals in thinking and morals in 
governmental action. 

3. Resume the American system of free enterprise. Clean out these 
European mixtures of coercion. Correct the faults of private enter- 
prise, but do not destroy its productivity. Without that all else fails. 

4. Trust 130,000,000 free people in the United States to have more 
sense than a dozen starry-eyed boys in Washington. 

The first step to start us on our way is to elect independent men to 
Congress in the place of these yes-yes men. 

To insure a free government, to maintain free enterprise we have 
long since learned that the Congress must be independent of the 
President. 

Make Congress independent. That will be a sign to America that 
we have changed our national road from compelled men to free men. 
It will bring new confidence in the future that will quickly make jobs. 

This must come before we can restore productive jobs for these 
11,000,000 unemployed. 

And this is also the first measure of farm relief, for the farmers' 
first market is full dinner pails at home. 

Then a confident, alert, alive, and free people, enthused with in- 
centive and enterprise, will quickly repair losses, repay debts, and 
bury mistakes. It will make economic security a reality for the worker 
and for the farmer instead of a broken-down objective. 

Give us the election of a new Congress of independent men and 
watch America come back. 
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The Imperative Need for 
Moral Re-armament 

Address delivered to 
Annual Meeting of the York Bible Class 

TORONTO, CANADA 

November 22, 1938 



PART I 

Ihave been invited to address you for a few moments on morals. 
It is the common ground of all religious faith. And I am not 
going to discuss it as history, ethics, metaphysics or theology. I 
shall discuss it as a process of return to world sanity. There are 
some vital concepts and some simple needs that are imperative if 
civilization is now to find itself and go forward. 

Not for a long time has humanity seen so confused a world. Nor 
has it for ages seen a world deeper in moral depression. 

If we search underneath it all we see certain ferments. In a world 
where the ideal of personal liberty had steadily become more as- 
cendant and because of it we have had an astonishing advance in 
knowledge, in science, and invention. This advance has done several 
things to us. 

Their rapid expansion brought a conflict with superstition and an 
upset in many moorings of belief. Science may have abolished the 
personal devil but invented more forms of devilment. 

Science and technology have made us more inter-dependent, both 
individually and between nations. Co-operation is forced on us if 
we would live. But man is still by instinct a predatory animal given to 
devilish aggression. 

The discoveries of science have immensely increased productivity 
of material things. They have increased the standards of living and 
comfort. They have eliminated infinite drudgery. They have in- 
creased leisure. But that gives more time for devilment. 

The work of science has eliminated much disease and suffering. It 
has increased the length of life. That, together with increase in pro- 
ductivity, has resulted in vastly increased populations. Also it in- 
creased the number of people engaged in devilment. 
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Man's dependable knowledge increases daily, yet men still move 
from emotion and belief in fairies. With the spread and speed of 
communication they move more violently and in larger groups. We 
no longer burn witches but we build bigger fires of intolerance and 
toss whole groups into them. With the new devices we make bigger 
and more terrible wars. 

However, every atom of new knowledge strengthens the weapon 
of reason in driving the forces of fear and hate backward. At least 
it does so when we do not substitute emotion and slogans for reason. 

With all this the world has gotten a great deal of trouble. It is 
obvious that while science is struggling to bring Heaven to earth 
some men are using its materials in the construction of Hell. 

Certainly science is not to blame. Science has stood steady for 
truth and law. By the advancement of knowledge it has confirmed 
the certainty of Divine law. 

Whatever progress was being made by free men in adapting the 
forces of science to systems of liberty was sadly disrupted by the 
Great War and its aftermaths. These privations and the pressures 
of populations have brought sharper frictions between nations for 
outlets in trade and possession of raw materials. There are internal 
conflicts in every country over the division of the productive pie. 
And in the face of privation and reduction of productivity from the 
war and depression these conflicts have risen to revolution. 

From these dragons' teeth there have sprung new forces of de- 
struction. 

1 PART II 

Now when we look around the world what do we see from all this ? 

A score of democracies have sunk and armed dictatorships have 
risen in their place. They proclaim new ideologies of economic se- 
curity to sanctify personal power. They live by terror and brutality. 
In Germany under Nazi control we see the most hideous persecu- 
tion of the Jews since their expulsion from Spain in the Middle 
Ages. Now we see the persecution of the Christian faiths as well. 

Equally in Russia under Communistic control we see the perse- 
cution of religious faith and the destruction of moral standards on 
a nation-wide scale. 

Furthermore we see continued execution of political opponents 
by the thousands. And worse, the world is now learning the truth 
that the Russian Government, in its attempt to force state indus- 
trialization, pitilessly left millions of its own people to die of star- 
vation when that government had gold with which to have bought 
them 'food. 

A military autocracy in control of Japan is making a war of ag- 
gression upon China as horrible as that of Genghis Khan. For im- 
perialistic and trade purposes the lives of millions of innocent peo- 
ple have already been sacrificed. Insensate barbarism has added 
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the killing of women and children from the air with the latest of 
scientific inventions. Pestilence and famine will reap a harvest of 
other millions before it is all ended. 

A bitter class war in Spain ruthlessly executes civilians on both 
sides. Again thousands of women and children have been bombed 
to death for no military purpose but to create terror. 

Perhaps the world has gained something lately, for under the 
terror of the air popular emotions for war no longer sweep the com- 
mon people. 

But the nations in dumb fright are arming as never before in his- 
tory for some unknown conflict. The world is taut with fear. Truly 
the Four Horsemen of War, Famine, Pestilence and Death are march- 
ing. And we can today add one more, to be called Intolerant Ideolo- 
gies. That, I am sad to say, is the picture of two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of the world today. 

PART III 

Nor are the more peaceful democracies who comprise the remain- 
ing third of the people in the world untouched. The fumes from 
these witches 7 cauldrons of new ideologies are today drugging our 
democracies with illusions of economic security. They preach agnos- 
ticism. They sap the foundations of morals. 

But our democracies have greater moral and social troubles than 
these imports. We have also all the troubles as well as the benefits 
from the advance in physical science and technology. We have in- 
vented a few social complications of our own. For instance, as we 
grew from the village shop to mass production we were slow to 
carry the moral relations between employer and employee from the 
shop to the factory. 

Among our excellent inventions was the corporate form of doing 
business. We gave it legal personality but we gave it the morals of 
a machine tool. Only gradually have we got that concept under 
control. 

We set up the admirable idea that people shall be rewarded ac- 
cording to their economic merit. We often forgot there are other 
merits. And as we give reward to the economically successful we 
lag in opportunity for the economically less competent. We provide 
wonderful schools but we build cities with slums. And as we build 
up knowledge and communications we expand the art of intellectual 
dishonesty and the art of organizing ignorance. 

PART IV 

From all this and a thousand other causes we see a slackening of 
individual responsibility and personal conscience all over the world. 
We see the rise of frenzies based on hate and fear. 
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And it is useless to rail at the Five Horsemen. It is useless to 
rail at the advancement of science and invention. 

Nor is it worth while to try to assess responsibility for the mis- 
behavior of men. I could spend hours in tracing actions of evil 
men, of mistaken men, of wars, of treaties of peace that were not 
peace but vengeance, of hates, fears and emotions in people with all 
their harvest of ill to humanity. It is to no purpose to engage in 
the interminable dispute over who is to blame. 

I could trace also the pathetic hope of the common people every- 
where for peace. But peace today is a fearsome thing based on arms. 

Nor do I propose on this occasion to discuss the questions of in- 
ternational relations or peace. I do propose to discuss a question 
which overrides it all. That is the foundations which must be re- 
stored if we are to have either sanity or salvation. 

But I do not propose to discuss it with pessimism, for I have no 
despair. For this is today, I believe, not a recession of civilization. 
It is only a depression. 

After all, the constructive progress of civilization in our democ- 
racies is not founded on power over matter. It is founded on the 
advance of truth, beauty, human brotherhood. It is founded upon 
respect for the dignity of individual men. And in the large view 
we have made great progress over two centuries or even over fifty 
years in the democracies despite temporary retrogression of the world. 
And I say temporary. For even in the two-thirds of the world 
which have been trampled by the Five Horsemen they have at some 
time experienced the elements of human liberty. And once that 
has entered the human soul it will not die. That is if the light of 
hope be maintained somewhere in the world. 

PART V 

But what is the deficiency in all nations which produces all this 
conflict and confusion in the world? What is it in the face of all 
these increasing powers for human betterment that yet leaves us 
with all these disasters? 

The answer, to our default is clearly before us. That is the failure 
of men to maintain and develop moral standards and spiritual inspi- 
rations in pace with their increase in knowledge. 

Indeed the world is waiting for some spiritual or ethical control 
of these material powers and it cannot wait for long. At the present 
time nothing so concerns the progress of mankind. 

Moses announced this need early in human history when he said 
that men do not live by bread alone. But Moses did not have a glim- 
mer of modern economy and the number of inhibitions that we have 
to add to his Ten Commandments. 

But we need something far more than inhibitions, prohibitions, 
and laws. We cannot catch an economic force with a policeman. We 
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cannot control hate and fear by treaties. We can govern by morals. 
Call it moral law if you will. 

And it is from the ethical concept of human brotherhood alone 
that we can secure that co-operation which will control these mate- 
rial forces which the genius of science has created. 

And in the search for economic heaven some are searching for a 
formula to end all immoralities. Some think we must find from 
physical science a new and natural ethic to replace or reinvigorate 
the moral standards and the spirituality of men. They are searching 
for some mass action. They pine for discovery of some law of na- 
ture like the law of gravity. 

Socrates had an idea something like that. But Christ gave the 
better answer. 

Nor do the great men of science advocate some abstract ethic 
proved by mathematics. They assert everywhere that the answer 
lies in the individual human spirit 

If we are to find solution we must realize that all this scientific 
discovery, this power over nature, this advance in abstract knowl- 
edge have come from men's minds. These instruments of power are 
used and directed by individual men. It is from the minds of indi- 
vidual men that comes their use for good or evil. And it is the ethical 
or moral standards in men which will determine whether they will 
be used for evil or for good. 

It is in each individual that there lies the spark of the divinity 
itself. And it is this spiritual aspiration in action which creates the 
concepts of morals. 

We hear much of social conscience and social justice these days. 
That is public conscience. I rejoice in their continued rise and 
understanding. Public conscience is however only the sum of per- 
sonal conscience. 

Certainly the most potent force in society is its ideals. But they 
are the sum of the spiritual aspirations of individual men. Without 
that mainspring they are without vitality. 

There is a very practical conclusion from all this. We should 
worry less over public conscience and mass morals and worry more 
over individual conscience and individual morals. For therein is the 
only foundation of real moral progress. Public conscience and pub- 
lic ideals will not grow, they will wilt away unless there is the still 
small voice of personal conscience and personal ideals. 

The churchmen on our continent should remember that it was the 
Church itself which brought these concepts of individual personality 
and individual conscience to this continent. Our forms of society 
and their government clothing sprang from these ideas. And today 
the churchmen should more fully realize that the cornerstone of our 
religious structure is the inviolability of the unalienable rights which 
are inherent m individual personality. 

All other concepts of society today lead inevitably to agnosticism. 
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For they are born of coercion. And coercion cannot long tolerate 
any freedom, even freedom of worship. 

PART VI 

There have been ages of moral confusion before now. You no 
doubt recollect Jeremiah, Isaiah, Socrates, John the Baptist, Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, and a hundred others. They were all authori- 
ties on the moral depressions of their times. 

The world has survived these confusions and men have grown 
in soul and in safety. But how? Because of some men who stood 
solid. They stood not because they knew the solutions to all these 
confusions, not because they even had the power to find solutions. 
They stood firm and they held the light of civilization until the 
furies passed, because they individually held certain positive prin- 
ciples of life, of morals, and spiritual values. 

And today it is not alone the staunch individuals who must stand 
firm. We must hold these verities within some whole nations if the 
lamp of civilization is to be kept alight. 

What are these verities? 

Despite the growing complexity of civilization they stand out in 
simple concepts. They can be expressed as truth, justice, tolerance, 
mercy and respect for the dignity and personality of the individual 
man. They can be expressed as sportsmanship, fair play, self-respect 
and good taste. They can be more inspiringly expressed in the im- 
mortal words of Christ on the Mount. In these concepts alone be the 
answer to the world yearning for control of these growing powers 
over matter. 

PART VII 

In world dimensions does war, does conquest stand these tests? Do 
Fascism or Communism, or intolerance stand these tests ? 

Does it not all make clear that what this world needs today is to re- 
turn to sanity, to moral and spiritual re-armament? 

In this crisis that is the high mission of the Church throughout the 
world.^ It is also^ the mission of all thinking laymen. And today as 
never in history it is the common mission of the democratic peoples, 
for religious faith, morals and democracy are indissolubly allied in 
the fate of the world. 

Saint Paul stated it all to the Ephesians nearly two thousand years 
ago. 

_ "For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. 

"Wherefore take .unto you the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. 
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"Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth and having 
on the breastplate of righteousness. 

"And your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace, 

"Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 

"And take the helmet of salvation and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God." 
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President Roosevelt's New 
Foreign Policies 

Address delivered to 
Council on Foreign Relations 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
February 1, 1939 



I wish to talk on peace. We are deluged with talk of wan Our 
minds are being prepared to accept war as inevitable. We need to 
keep our heads. 

And I say this as one who in positions of responsibility saw every 
stage in the development of the last war. And I have seen the bitter- 
ness of its failure to bring blessings to mankind. 

I have no need to recite the malevolent forces rampant in the 
world. In twenty nations desperate peoples have surrendered per- 
sonal liberty for some form of authoritarian government. They are 
placing their trust in dictatorship clothed in new ideologies of Uto- 
pia. Some of them are making war or are aggressively threatening 
other nations. The world is taut with fear. Five times more men 
are under arms than before the Great War, 

We in America are indignant at the brutalities of these systems 
and_ their cruel wrongs to minorities. We are fearful of the pene- 
tration of their ideologies. We are alarmed at their military prepa- 
rations and their aggressiveness. 

Their neighboring democracies are consciously or unconsciously 
flooding us with propaganda that we, too, are in danger, that we 
will inevitably be drawn in. 

We have need to strip emotion from these questions as much as 
we can. They are questions of life or death not only to men but also 
to nations. 

We have need to appraise coolly these dangers. We have need of 
sober, analytical debate upon the policies of government toward them. 
We must do so without partisanship. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICIES 

Amid these agitations, President Roosevelt has now announced a 
new departure in foreign policies. 
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Beginning with his suggestion of fourteen months ago of quaran- 
tining dictatorships, he now states : "We have learned that God- 
fearing democracies . . . cannot forever let pass without effective 
protest acts of aggression against sister nations, . , . There are 
many methods short of war, but stronger and more effective than 
mere words, of bringing home to aggressor governments the aggre- 
gate sentiments of our own people/' 

Mr. Roosevelt has also proposed to the country a huge increase 
in our already large armament. Under his plans we are on the way 
to become possibly the largest naval power and certainly the largest 
air power in the world. 

Let me say at once that if our defense requires it every American 
will willingly bear that burden though it contributes to lower the 
standard of living of every American and though it plunges us fur- 
ther into debt. 

It does mean an increase in our military expenditure from 650 
millions of only six years ago to 1400 or 1500 millions next year. 

But the proper degree of our military preparedness depends first 
upon what our foreign policies are to be, and second, upon where and 
from what our dangers come. When these are determined then the 
size of our armament is for our Army and Navy experts to say. With- 
out these determinations they can give no competent advice. 

Our foreign policies in these major dimensions must be determined 
by the American people and the Congress, not by the President alone. 
The citizens can also in some degree appraise our dangers. After all it 
is the people who are made poor and who sacrifice their lives and the 
lives of their sons. 

OUR TRADITIONAL POLICIES 

For a hundred and thirty years before the Great War and since 
we rejected the League of Nations our foreign policies have been 
simple and emphatic. 

First, to keep out of foreign entanglements and other people's 
wars ; not to interfere in the affairs of other nations. 

Second, our armament is for defense, not aggression. 

Third, that defense to include the Western Hemisphere by enforce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Fourth, to protect by force if necessary the lives of Americans who 
are of necessity abroad, but to depend upon the peaceful processes of 
negotiation to protect their rights and property. 

Fifth, to cooperate in peaceful movements to promote peace and 
in economic movements to promote world prosperity. And to insist 
that neither by spirit nor action do we imply either military or eco- 
nomic force for these purposes. 

Sixth. Under the recent Neutrality Law we presumably prohibit 
the purchase of arms in the United States by other nations while 
actually at war, together with some restrictions upon credit and travel. 
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Such purchases are without restrictions until we declare that a war 
exists. And let me say parenthetically that this arms provision needs 
immediate revision. In effect it compels us to take sides rather than 
be neutral. 

I believe these are the full dimensions of American policies that 
have been approved by the American people up to now. 

MR. ROOSEVELT*S NEW EXPANSION OF FOREIGN POLICIES 

m Mr. Roosevelt now proposes to expand these policies. The sum of 
his proposal is that we make effective protest at acts of aggression 
against sister nations. He says we must use methods stronger than 
words and short of war. He asks for armament to back his exten- 
sions. As Daniel Webster said in his reply to Hayne, "Let me run 
the honorable gentleman's doctrine a little into its practical appli- 
cation/ 5 

First. The only known effective methods short of war and more 
than words are that we either support one side with supplies of food, 
raw materials, finance and munitions, or that we deny these to the 
other side by embargoes, boycotts or other economic sanctions. 

Second. The aggressions against sister nations that Mr. Roosevelt 
is discussing are not alone in the Western Hemisphere. They are in 
reality aggressions across the Atlantic and the Pacific, in Europe and 
Asia. 

Third, This new policy means that we are to determine who are 
the aggressors in the world. 

The determination of the who and when of aggression sounds easy. 
It sometimes is easy. But if one examines the history of the world 
the distinction between legitimate expansion and wicked aggression 
becomes confused. The League of Nations after some years of effort 
failed to find even a definition of aggressor. We are to set ourselves 
up as the oracle of righteousness in age-old quarrels that began be- 
fore our nation was born. A large part of the United States was the 
result of aggression under any definition ; likewise parts of the British 
Empire and France. The world will not remain static, for the pres- 
sures of populations, economic life, and defense are not static forces. 
In any event, it does not seem to be a job that America should under- 
take. More especially as each case must needs, be debated in Congress 
and divided by the emotions of our racial origins. 

Fourth. These proposals to use some sort of coercion against na- 
tions are of course a complete departure from neutrality in other 
peoples' wars. It is the method of coercion, not persuasion. It is in 
direct violation of Secretary Hulls reaffirmation, on which the ink is 
but sixty days dry, of an old American policy that "the intervention 
of any state in the internal and external affairs of another is inad- 
missible." 

Fifth. Such measures are obviously futile unless undertaken in co- 
operation with other nations. Without joint action supplies of food or 
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oil or cotton or munitions can be obtained elsewhere. And joint action 
means at least temporary alliances with countries in Europe or Asia. 

Sixth. Such policies are provocative of reprisals and must be backed 
by armament far beyond that required for defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. If we are to provoke we must be prepared to enforce. 

Seventh. Economic pressures inevitably run into pressures upon 
civil populations. Civil populations are mostly women and children. 
The morals of starvation by force rank no higher than killing from 
the air. 

Eighth. Any nation which sets up such policies and builds an 
armament of dimensions to back them is sure to arouse fear. This 
idea of America sitting alone determining who and what in the world 
shall stop and go would make us suspect of the whole world. It is 
certain that combinations of power will arise against a nation which 
does that, no matter how good-neighborly its words may be. 

Let me say at once that any form of direct or indirect coercion of 
nations is force and is the straight path to war itself. No husky 
nation will stand such pressures without bloody resistance. 

Those who think in terms of economic sanctions should also think 
in terms of war. 

It will be said that these measures will preserve peace; that if na- 
tions know we will throw our weight into the balance they will not 
transgress on others. That is world-wide power politics. That is the 
exact theory of joining in the balance of power throughout the world. 
That setting has in the long and tragic history of Europe inevitably 
exploded in war. 

All this becomes the most momentous change in American policies 
of peace and war since we entered the Great War. 

Moreover the European democracies have accepted it as a complete 
change of national policy by the United States. If it is not a proposal 
to change radically our policies then they are under a misapprehension. 

But to determine the issue, let me propose some questions that the 
American people deserve to have answered. 

1. Shall we reverse our traditional policies at this time? 

2. Shall we set ourselves up to determine who the aggressor is in 
the world? 

3. Shall we engage in embargoes, boycotts, economic sanctions 
against aggressor nations? 

4. Shall we do this where the Western Hemisphere is not at- 
tacked? 

5. Shall we provide an armament greater than that necessary to 
protect the Western Hemisphere from military invasion? 

6. Shall we take collective action with other nations to make these 
more than words and short of war policies effective? 

7. Are we to be the policeman of the world? 

Certainly it is due to Mr. Roosevelt, to the Congress, and to the 
American people that we know exactly what all this means. The 
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Congress should have this adventure clarified before we go blindly 
into great increases in armament. 

THE DANGERS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

Before we answer these questions and before we venture into these 
paths of force and conflict, even short of war, we should realistically 
examine how serious the so-called imminent dangers are from aggres- 
sive nations. 

Our dangers are obviously in two forms— the penetration of their 
ideologies, which would destroy democracies, and their military ag- 
gressiveness. 

And their military aggressiveness has to be appraised in two as- 
pects. First, the direct dangers to the Western Hemisphere, and 
second, our further concern in the dangers to our sister democracies 
in Europe and Asia. 

PENETRATION OF IDEOLOGIES 

The first segment of this danger is the ideologies. The penetration 
of these ideologies, whether it be the Communism of Russia, the 
National Socialism of Germany, or the Fascism of Italy, is an in- 
ternal problem for each country where they penetrate. Ideas cannot 
be cured with battleships or aeroplanes. I say this as I do not assume 
that we intend to attack dictators or extirpate ideologies in their 
home sources. That would lead the world to worse destruction than 
the religious wars of the Middle Ages. 

Our job of defense against these un-American ideologies is to 
eliminate Communist, Socialist and Fascist ideas and persons from 
our own institutions. It is to maintain the ideals of free men, which 
make this unprofitable soil for such alien seed. 

I am confident that if the lamp of liberty can be kept alight these 
ideologies will yet die of their own falsity. They spring not from 
moral and spiritual inspirations but from the cupidity of men. In 
any event no additional appropriations for arms will settle those 
problems. 

THE MILITARY DANGERS 

The second segment of danger is that of military attack of the dic- 
tatorships upon democracies. 

And we may first explore the imminent dangers of military attack 
upon the Western Democracies. And again we should consider it in 
the light of realism rather than the irritating words that emanate 
from world capitals. 

Our people must realize that even if there were no dictators pres- 
ent, the blunders in the peace treaties, the pressures of population, 
the impoverishment of peoples will create periodic European crises. 
That has been the history of Europe since long before America was 
born. 
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As terrifying as these crises look in the morning paper, there are 
more realistic pressures for peaceful adjustments than for war. 

Since the Great War land fortifications for defense have increased 
in power faster than offensive land weapons. The dictatorships know 
that if they were to attack the Western Democracies they would prob- 
ably find their land and sea defenses impregnable. Attack from the 
air offers hideous destruction, but it also brings sobering reprisals. It 
stiffens resolution and it does not capture capital cities. It is my belief 
that the Western Democracies of Europe can amply defend them- 
selves against military attack. 

And in this connection we must not close our eyes to one condition 
under which the American people, disregarding all other questions, 
might join in European war. We are a humane people, and our hu- 
manity can be overstrained by brutality. That was one of the causes 
of our entry into the last war. For instance, If wholesale attack were 
made upon women and children by the deliberate destruction of cities 
from the air, then the indignation of the American people could not 
be restrained from action. 

I do not believe officials of any nation have become so foolish or 
dare the depth of barbarism of such an undertaking. The indignation 
in the United States today at such killings in Spain and China, where 
it is excused as the accident of attempt to demoralize munitions 
supply, should be warning of the temper which would be raised. 

There are other realistic forces which weigh against military at- 
tack by the Dictatorships on the Democracies. Despite various so- 
called "demands" the Dictatorships are in reality mainly interested 
elsewhere. The face of Germany is turned more East than toward 
Western Europe. The face of Japan is turned West into Asia. The 
Russians are amply engaged at home. The Italians claim grievances 
with England and France arising out of the treaties under which they 
came into the Great War, but these are not impossible of solution. 

Beyond all this, every one of the totalitarian states has its own 
grave internal weaknesses. 

Above all, the common people in no country in Europe want war. 
They are terrified of it. 

Do not think I believe the situation is not dangerous in Europe. 
Far from it. But it is not so imminent as the speeches abroad might 
make it appear. And what is not imminent is often preventable. 

Obviously our dangers are much less than those of the overseas 
democracies. The Western Hemisphere is still protected by a moat 
of 3000 miles of ocean on the East and 6000 miles on the West No 
aeroplane has yet been built that can come one-third the way across 
the Atlantic and one-fifth of the way across the Pacific with destruc- 
tive bombs and fly home again. In any event, these dictatorships 
have nothing to gain by coming 3000 miles or 6000 miles to attack 
the Western Hemisphere. So long as our defenses are maintained 
they have everything to lose. 
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That any of these dictatorships, whether Japan, Germany, Italy, 
or Russia, or all of them together, have the remotest idea of military 
attack upon the Western Hemisphere is sheer hysteria, 

It will be said that we must be prepared to go across the seas and 
enforce lawful rights for American trade by military action. I do not 
agree with that thesis. There always comes a time, with patience, when 
such ends can be accomplished by the processes of peace. 

SOME ULTIMATE POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES 

There are other factors that we need to consider also before we 
decide to use force beyond protection of the Western Hemisphere. 
We must not refuse to look at the possible ultimates before we start 
down these paths. 

If we join with force in Europe or Asia, even though it be short 
of war, we must consider its consequences should it lead to war. For 
that is the most probable result. The call to join Is based upon the 
preservation of human liberty in the world. Our first purpose is to 
maintain liberty in America. If civilization based on liberty fails In 
the United States it is gone from the earth. We must safeguard that, 
not only in our own interest but in the interest of the world. 

Personal liberty and free economic life are not built for modern 
war. A great war today is a mobilization of the whole people. That 
means democracy must temporarily surrender to dictatorship, no mat- 
ter what one may call it, in order that we may bend our full ener- 
gies to war. 

It _ means that our country must be mobilized into practically a 
Fascist state. It would be so organized. It went some distance in the 
last great war, although we did not use that term at the time. It 
would have gone much farther if the war had extended longer, 

I speak of this not from hearsay but as one who participated in 
the economic organization of the great war. I saw the rise of oppo- 
sition to demobilization of the interests which benefited. But we 
secured the immediate and courageous demobilization of this eco- 
nomic power over the daily lives of our people because of the back- 
ing of a real lover of human liberty— Woodrow Wilson. 

Today the lowered vitality of free enterprise, the necessity to sub- 
ordinate or repudiate our enormous peace-time national debt to make 
way for finance of a new war, together with the ideas of economic 
power which impregnate our government, all drive to the improb- 
ability of after-war demobilization of centralized power. 

If it were that or the loss of our national independence it would 
not be too great a price. But let us at least recognize that a war to 
save liberty would probably destroy liberty. In my view another 
great war will make dictatorship universal. 

Even if we escaped this result, yet the sacrifice of our sons and 
the moral and economic destruction are a bitter prospect to contem- 
plate. Surely we learned this from the last war. As we look back 
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over our participation in that war there is still another cup of bitter- 
ness. America can make war but we cannot make permanent peace 
in Europe or Asia. The peace after the Great War sowed the drag- 
on's teeth whose growth confronts us today. 

CONCLUSION 

And now a word in conclusion. As a nation we must weigh all these 
experiences, these forces and factors as best we can. We may not 
agree upon the importance to lay upon any one of them. But from 
the total of them it is my belief that at this time the country should 
say an emphatic No to the questions of clarification which I have pro- 
posed above. 

This world can never reach peace by threats and force. If this 
is to be the blind leadership of men, nothing can save the world from 
a catastrophe to civilization. 

No nation has alone built this civilization. We all live by heritages 
which have been enriched by every nation and every century. And 
to save this civilization there must be a changed attitude of men. 
Our country standing apart can make a contribution of transcendent 
service in holding aloft the banner of moral relationships. 

If we are to hold that banner of morals aloft the people of Amer- 
ica should express unhesitatingly their indignation against wrong 
and persecution. They should extend aid to the suffering. 

We should not be isolationists in promoting peace by the methods 
of peace. We should not be isolationists in proposals to join in the 
most healing of all processes of peace— economic cooperation to re- 
store prosperity. 

But surely all reason, all history, all our own experience show that 
wrongs cannot be righted and durable peace cannot be imposed on 
nations by force, threats, economic pressures, or war, I want Amer- 
ica to stand against that principle if it is the last nation under that 
banner. I want it to stand there because it is the only hope of pre- 
serving liberty on this continent. 

That is America's greatest service to mankind. 
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Stevens holds a high place among all engineers. It was one of the 
pioneers in converting engineering from an art to a profession. 
That is building men not only in technology but in cultural under- 
standing. In conversion from apprenticeship to collegiate training 
it endowed our engineers with ethical as well as technical standing. 
And it broadened them into a sense of responsibility to the community. 

Men never lose their love of the trade or profession to which they 
have given years of training and years of their lives in service. No 
doubt I speak with prejudice, but it seems to me that holds more 
deeply for engineers than all others. With engineers there is the 
fascination of watching a figment of the imagination emerge through 
the aid of the sciences to a plan on paper. Then it moves to realiza- 
tion in stone or metal or energy. Then it brings jobs and homes to 
men. Then it adds to the necessities and comforts of homes. That 
is the engineer's high privilege among professions. 

His great liability is that his works are out in the open where men 
can see them. He cannot bury his mistakes in the grave. He cannot 
deny he did it. He cannot change their names and hope people will 
forget. If his works do not work, he is damned. That is the phan- 
tasmagoria that haunts his nights and dogs his days. He comes from 
the job at the end of the day resolved to calculate it again. He wakes 
in the night in a cold sweat and puts something on paper that looks 
silly in the morning. All day he shivers at the bugs which will in- 
evitably appear to jolt its smooth consummation. And as years go 
by people forget what engineer did it, even if they ever knew. Usually, 
they credit it to some fellow who used other people's money to do it 
with. But the engineer himself looks back at the unending stream of 
goodness which flows from his successes with satisfactions that few 
other professions may know. And the verdict of his fellow profes- 
sionals is all the accolade he wants. 

Doctor Davis suggests that the engineer also performs public func- 
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tions. All he gets from that is philosophic satisfactions. Mast people 
do not know it, but he is an economic force. He is the person who 
really corrects monopolies, redistributes national wealth and dis- 
mantles national demons. Especially does he serve in devitalizing 
national demons. As a people we have mostly rejected the personal 
devil, but we retain demonology by substituting national devils. 

For instance, once kerosene oil was the national demon. No one 
could win an election unless he opposed the villainies that were in it. 
Then came the engineer with his electric lamp and retired that frac- 
tion of the oil demon as a public menace. 

At one time the canals were the national demons sucking the blood 
from the toil of millions. Then came the engineer and made the rail- 
roads. In time the sick canals became the object of pity and owners 
mostly loaded them ofT on the government. That was the time when 
capitalists gladly joined the Socialists. 

Then for thirty or forty years the railways served in this high 
capacity of the national demon. It was a sin to say kind words about 
them. Their defamation was the sure road to election. And the 
statesmen worked for years to put them under. But long before the 
statesmen had completed their jobs, the engineer had invented the 
gas engine and the pipe line. Now the railroads receive pity and 
solicitude from all. That includes the bondholders. And we may yet 
see the owners of railways converted to Socialism. 

Then rose anthracite coal to a very temporary position as the na- 
tional demon. Before this supposedly grinding monopoly had served 
for more than half a dozen elections, the engineer had produced a 
dozen substitutes, and that demon is now in complete anguish. 

Then rose the electric power companies to the high place as the 
national demon. And they now occupy that hot spot. But many things 
are happening which should cause the demagogic mind to worry. He 
may need to hurry up and find a new demon. For instance, only 
twenty years ago we appeared to have 50 million potential kilowatts of 
hydro-electric power. According to the politician falling water is 
manna free from Heaven. He omits to say that somebody has to pay 
for reservoirs, dynamos and power lines. It is supposedly grabbed 
and sold to the people by wicked power corporations- But the engi- 
neer has come along and reduced the coal consumption needed to 
make mechanical power from about three and one-half pounds per 
kilowatt hour to one-half pound per kilowatt hour. He has thereby 
turned many hydro-electric powerhouses into rust. And thereby he 
retires most of the potential manna back to scenery. The scenery- 
lovers can cease to worry for the engineer has his eye on but few of 
their possessions any more. 

The politician has not discovered this yet and still works away at 
getting elected upon the prospective joy to the electorate from hydro- 
electric power. I think if you look about you, you will find that the 
government is about the only person who now builds hydro-electric 
plants. We build them by the impulses of Congress, not by the im- 
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pulse for low-cost power. It is all good for a few elections yet. And 
we will waste a few more billions of taxpayers' money to make this 
manna into power at places where the engineers could make it cheaper 
with fuel. 

Then there is the smaller unit Diesel engine eating into the vitals 
of the central steam plant. Some day the central power stations may 
be subject to pity and then the taxpayers will please both the Socialists 
and the owners by buying them. 

I am not saying that these new industries may not need restraint 
from the government in their youth. I have expounded that necessity 
for years, more especially as the children of men are disposed to 
make undue profits from selling paper to the innocent as well as 
services to the needy. But the engineer is likely to bring the sinners 
to pity instead of hate before they get too old. 

There are other national demons including Wall Street and the 
bankers. Their fearsome visage has today a distinct cast of sadness. 
The government is now hi-jacking their job. It is also on the way to 
take over their title as a national demon. 

And we engineers sometimes have bright economic thoughts which 
the statesmen are slow to get. Many years ago we announced right 
out loud that the way to lift the standard of living was to eliminate 
waste and otherwise reduce the costs of production. We said thereby 
prices would come down and the people could buy more and employ 
more people on the job. We said that thereby hours could be short- 
ened and wages increased. A few years later the economists also 
announced the discovery of this idea. But even with these reinforce- 
ments it is apparent that the lawmakers have not yet heard it. At 
least, they are busy increasing waste and putting costs up by a variety 
of devices. Thereby prices go up. And people buy less and that 
throws other people and even themselves out of jobs. Public orators 
then blame it on "technological" unemployment, with an accusing 
finger pointed at the engineer. By this route we may yet become a 
national demon. 

In closing let me repeat a statement from a good engineer of 
just 400 years ago: He referred to the mining engineers but his 
general tolerance is warranty for its application to all engineers. "In- 
asmuch as the chief callings are those of the moneylender, the sol- 
dier, the merchant, the farmer, and miner, I say, inasmuch as usury 
is odious, while the spoil cruelly captured from the possessions of the 
people innocent of wrong is wicked in the sight of God and man, and 
inasmuch as the calling of the miner excels in honour and dignity 
that of the merchant trading for lucre, while it is not less noble though 
far more profitable than agriculture, who can fail to realize that 
mining is a calling of peculiar dignity?" 

Those of you who have had experience in both mines and agri- 
culture may amend this to read : "equally unprofitable with agricul- 
ture." But be that as it may he was proud of his profession, as are 
all engineers. 
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Every year at this time Americans express gratitude for the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln. Recently both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr, 
Browder have claimed him as a founder of their faiths. I was under 
the impression he was a Republican. 

But Abraham Lincoln towered far above political partisanship. 
He rests in the hearts of the Amercan people not as a politician but 
as a great American who died fighting for the most precious of 
American possessions— the liberty of men. 

Daring the past month those temporarily in control of the govern- 
ment have expressed their views upon the state of the Union. Tonight 
in many assemblies over the nation you will hear views on it from the 
Party of Lincoln, 

Eighty years ago if an observer could have looked down on this 
Republic from the high stratosphere he would have seen a nation 
sadly divided and confused. It was a nation professing liberty yet 
holding millions of slaves. It was furiously debating property rights, 
states' rights, decisions of the Courts, and secession. 

But high above all this din and confusion Lincoln heard the su- 
preme chord of all human emotions— the liberty of men. In the 
triumph of that deepest of all moral and spiritual issues the old dis- 
cords sank away. With that renewed inspiration from Abraham Lin- 
coln this nation marched on to a glorious progress unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. 

THE CONFUSED STATE OF THE NATION 

Today if the observer in the high stratosphere were to look down on 
this Republic he would find a people more sadly divided and confused 
than at any time since Lincoln's time. He would see the torch of 
human liberty dimming on every continent. 
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He would find the richest and most powerful nation in the world 
confused by its own inventions; disordered in its economic life; hurt 
by the weakening of private and public morals ; arming from fear of 
foreign violence; discouraged by vast destitution in a land of plenty; 
frustrated by failure of age-old panaceas. He would find strange 
doctrines of class struggle, of personal power, of extravagance, of 
debt, and of hate. He would see our nation still professing liberty 
yet pursuing ideas which limit and endanger the liberty of men. 

_ Yet none the less again today above all this din and discouragement 
rises that same supreme chord of all human emotions— the liberty 
of men. 

THE START AT CLARIFYING CONFUSION 

Three months ago this observer might have despaired of us. But 
today he would see flashes of light. He would find that Americans 
have by the ballot again spoken their demand that the safeguards of 
liberty be maintained. The people have restored much independence 
to the Congress. They have returned to office men who fought 
staunchly for the independence of the Courts. They have lifted to 
leadership many young, vigorous governors and backed them with 
high-minded legislatures. The people have proved that elections 
cannot be controlled by government subsidies. 

Today this observer would see another ray of light through all 
this confusion. He would see the people steadily forcing a clarifica- 
tion of national thought. Those who adhere to the traditional liberal- 
ism upon which the Republic was founded and which Lincoln sustained 
are crowding away from the pseudo-liberalism of the New Deal. 

That philosophy of conscious or unconscious left-wingers is steadily 
and openly unfolding itself. It becomes visible as a mixture of 
coercion, collectivism and lust for personal power poured into the 
American system of free men. And it mortgages the next generation 
to_pay for it. Anyway their new system is satisfying enough to re- 
ceive the illuminating support of the Communist Front and their 
fellow travelers. 

Here indeed is a paradox. The Republican Party has become the 
conservative party in the sense of preserving true liberalism. 

The spirit of true liberalism is to create free men; it is not the 
coercion of men. True liberalism is found not in striving to spread 
bureaucracy and personal power but in striving to set bounds to it. 
And it is equally certain that we can no more have private economic 
power without checks and balances than we can have political power 
without checks and balances. Either one leads to coercion. True lib- 
eralism seeks freedom from both bureaucracy and private privilege in 
the confident belief that without such freedom the pursuit of other 
blessings is in vain. 

Whatever this New Deal system is, it is certain that it did not 
come from Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE ROAD TO DISUNITY IN A PEOPLE 

The President in his last message on the state of the Union made 
a moving appeal for unity in the people. But the acerbities of the 
times were not much allayed when a few days later at the Jackson 
Day Dinner he smote the to-he-purged Democrats with hints to get 
out of his party. That was more of a mustard plaster than an oint- 
ment of unity. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt took in still more ground of combat when he 
observed: "Does anyone maintain that the Republican party from 
1 868 to 1938 was the party of Abraham Lincoln?" He excepts pos- 
sibly his own fifth cousin. He seems to wish to purge the Republican 
Party also. He ought to read the views of Theodore Roosevelt on 
such policies as his. But the President of all the people did not add to 
the happy chemistry of national unity with this smear on the political 
faith of half the people. Certainly Mr, Roosevelt's formula of appease- 
ment does not follow Mr. Lincoln's method of "with malice toward 
none ; with charity for all." 

When the great spirit of Abraham Lincoln looks through the long 
corridor of time upon the party he founded he sees that from the day 
of his passing on the torch, until the last day of the Republican party 
in office, it held aloft the light of inalienable liberties of men. And 
he knows that party never deviated from the Constitution which he 
fought to preserve, either in letter or in spirit. And he sees the Union 
he preserved under adherence to these principles grow to the great- 
est nation on the earth. 

He would witness a people constantly confronted with new human 
problems which were the very product of their own freedom and 
progress, 

Mr. Lincoln would not be fooled by the notion that economic right- 
eousness and social good burst upon the world with the New Deal. 

He would see that a generation after his time, when big corpora- 
tions and mass production entered national life, it was the Republican 
Party that first established the concept that business must be regulated 
by government if the freedom of men was to be preserved. Indeed, 
it was the Republican Party that first initiated regulation against 
monopoly and business abuse in the states. Over the last fifty years 
it created seven out of the ten great Federal regulating agencies of 
today. It was Republicans who created the income and estate taxes, 
that fortunes might not accumulate so as to oppress the nation and 
that there might be relief of tax burdens upon the poor. 

Abraham Lincoln would have watched anxiously when the growth 
of humanitarianism began to press upon government. And he would 
have seen It was Republican state administrations that first created the 
limitation of hours for women, that started the abolition of child 
labor, that Initiated workmen's compensation acts, state old-age pen- 
sions, mothers* pensions, public health, and a score of other social 
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reforms. It was Republican national administrations that first brought 
these problems into national scope. It was they who first proposed 
the Federal amendment to abolish child labor, who first restricted 
immigration, who first declared the right of collective bargaining 
through the creation of the Mediation Board, who first established 
national public health service. It was Republicans fighting for morals 
in government who established and in every administration strength- 
ened civil service. 

Mr. Lincoln would not be fooled that the New Deal first dis- 
covered conservation and public works to benefit the people. It was 
Republicans who first built up every single one of the great Federal 
policies dealing with these problems. All over this nation are parks, 
forests, mineral reservations, irrigation districts, navigable rivers, 
harbors, great bridges, and canals, all the initiative of Republican 
administrations. The New Deal has added a few per cent to the area 
or totals. And they have charged them to the next generation. 

It was Republicans, following Mr. Lincoln's own platform pledge, 
who held protection to workers from foreign standards of living by 
tariffs and sought to hold the home market for farmers against peas- 
ant labor abroad. 

Lincoln would have seen it was a Republican administration which 
first announced the responsibility of government aid in time of great 
depression. When the Federal Reserve System, admirably added by 
Democrats, failed to meet the storm of 1929, it was a Republican ad- 
ministration which again proposed drastic banking reform. It was 
Republicans who, pending such reforms, created the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Home Loan Banks, the Agricultural Credit 
Banks, and brought the strength of the government to protect sav- 
ings and homes and insurance policies of all the people. 

Mr. Lincoln would have witnessed a Republican administration in 
1930 the first to announce the national obligation that no American 
through no fault of his own should go hungry or cold, and first to 
organize nation-wide relief for the unemployed. And it organized 
relief in a fashion which excluded corruption, waste, and demorali- 
zation of community responsibility. And it is high time to return 
to a system that does not play politics with human misery. 

And Republicans discovered one (lung eighty years ago which the 
New Deal has not rediscovered yet. That is, the greatest gift of gov- 
ernment to the Ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed is fidelity to govern- 
ment obligation, less taxes, a balanced budget, and a convertible gold 
currency. 

And Mr, Lincoln would observe ihat all these years it was Re- 
publicans who held to the system of free enterprise which, while it 
had weaknesses, yet produced the liighrsi standard of living known 
in any nation in the history of the world. And it is the New Deal 
destruction of that energy, enterprise, and productivity which today 
imperils all the humanitarian work of ihe-so eighty years. 
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We followers of Lincoln lay no claim that the Republican Party 
or any other party has always been perfect. It has at times sorrowed 
many of us by its lag in prompt action and its faulty action. And 
we likewise credit the Democratic Party with great service in years 
gone by. 

One thing is sure. With the millions of Americans with faith in 
this party and with the task now laid upon it to restore liberty in 
this land, it is certain that the spirit of Abraham Lincoln has not 
joined the New Deal. 

REPUBLICAN UNITY AND PURPOSE 

But the high points of achievement of a political party have two 
values. They are proof of its fidelity to principles of this Republic. 
They are proof of its ability to find methods within these principles 
which meet the scene which changes with the progress of invention 
and new ideas. After all a party is only an instrumentality for future 
service. The first chore of a political party out of power is corrective 
opposition. The oxygen of representative government is exposure of 
the witchery of half-truth and the curb of arrogant and extreme action. 
Its other great duty is to present to the country a program of re- 
form and forward action. 

With our reinforced leadership in new governors and in Congress 
we are strengthened to these purposes. New vigor and courage have 
come to us by the rise of youth in our party. 

The points of opposition and programs for the future are rising 
daily from county and state organizations, from our youth and 
women's organizations, from our Republican leaders and our Program 
Committee. I have made it my business to study these expressions dili- 
gently. And I can say at once there has never been a time in the 
history of the party when in major questions there is such unity as 
there is today. We may differ among ourselves as to details. We 
may differ in expression. But we stick together in principle. We 
are engaged in no purges of honest men. 

These many statements of Republican purpose unswervingly de- 
mand that moral standards in public and private life be regenerated; 
that humanitarian action be sanely advanced ; that economic produc- 
tivity be restored ; that thrift be re-enthroned as a national virtue ; 
that private enterprise be sustained and regulated to prevent abuse; 
that personal liberty be safeguarded ; that representative government 
be purified ; that peace be maintained. 

And the methods they propose are based on sanity, common sense, 
and constructive action. 

What the everyday people of America want is not labels or slogans, 
either imported or domestic. They demand emancipation from coer- 
cion and taxes and a restoration of their jobs. 

Now that you have for once heard a few words favorable to the 
Republican Party, let me add a few words about the New Deal. The 
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President has introduced us to the seventh New Deal since 1932. It 
is also the most expensive one. The new gamble with the fate of a 
people presents some startling features. We have need of bold debate 
today as never before. 

I wish here to applaud the President's grasp of one hint from the 
election. That is the demand that the Congress be independent. The 
spirit of his acceptance, however, reminds me of the small boy who 
took the clock to pieces. When reprimanded he suddenly turned on 
his Dad and said : "If that is the way you feel, then you put the thing 
together. I want to play with my soldiers." 

We also are grateful for the President's assurance that we have 
passed the period of experiments and should now be free to in- 
vigorate the processes of recovery. This is comforting. And it con- 
firms our belief that millions of our people have had to stand aside 
for six years in unemployment and destitution to make way for ill- 
fated experiments. 

THE FINANCIAL STATE OF THE UNION 

The country may therefore now take up its greatest humanitarian 
task. That is to restore 10,000,000 to jobs, revive a paralyzed agri- 
culture, and thereby really relieve 20,000,000 destitute. And that task 
must not be obscured by proposals of entanglement abroad. 

The President's solution of this problem is that the government 
spend on a still larger scale. These 9 billion expenditures and a 
promise of 50 billion debt are the most startling budget proposals 
ever laid before the American people in peace-time, 

I have felt some anxiety for the punctuation points. They are liv- 
ing a sad and hectic life wandering around among regimented 
ciphers trying to find some of the old places they used to know. I 
fear that like the Administration they are moving steadily to the left. 

An ancient statesman advised that the art of politics was to find 
new names for policies that had become unpopular. Mr. Lincoln would 
probably have phrased this as the art of fooling part of the people 
a little longer. So today I suppose we ought to be more cheerful 
when we know that national spending and deficits have become "in- 
vesting in prosperity." Extravagance with other people's money is 
shifted from a sin to a virtue. The President in his last message 
described some new schools of thought. In fact several of them. In 
them all, songs of economic hallucination substitute for the brutal 
clang of the cash register. 

The first grade of this high school of economic romances teaches 
that we should get back to 80 billions of yearly national income which 
we once enjoyed under Republican administrations. We are grateful 
that the New Deal adopts Republican attainments as the ideal. But 
the President says that inasmuch as our present income is only 60 
billions, we only have to spend as if we had 80 billions in order to 
lift ourselves up to the Republican level. As the ancient prospector 
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said : "There ain't no gold in them rainbows." That 80 billion na- 
tional income under Republican administration was due to the people 
spending their own money, not in taxes but on reproductive enter- 
prises, creating new jobs for men. 

The next higher grade of this new school of budgetary magic seeks 
to hide these gigantic expenditures by claiming government loans 
and public works are investments. On the basis of this hallucina- 
tion my administration would have shown a surplus of 2 billion. 
In fact the budgets of all administrations for seventy years, except 
the war years, would have shown a surplus. We would have had 
such an accumulated surplus today that we would have to build a 
vacuum to hold it. 

The recoverable loans are a relief to the taxpayer but public works 
are not a monetary asset to the government. They are the clothes 
the nation wears. And they wear out. They only in small degree 
increase the earning power of the people. Public works and public 
buildings have social value. But as assets with which to relieve tax- 
payers they are about as useful as liabilities on a balance sheet. And 
I trust the time of! for precinct work by the WPA is not included 
as an offset to the national debt. 

The New Deal's third grade of economic make-believe teaches that 
the entire debt of our national economic system, public and private 
together, is not larger today than it was in 1929. But that is not all 
the truth. Public debt is paying for a dead horse. Private debt is buy- 
ing a live one. 

They finally graduate from this school of high finance with the 
valedictory that expenses cannot be reduced. And this in the face 
of the fact that yearly for ten years prior to the New Deal, on their 
basis of accounts and excepting loans since recovered, the expendi- 
tures were 3.5 billions instead of 9 billions. But that was Republicans. 

I should like to see a new school established with some home truths 
for its curriculum. That school would say that to restore jobs and 
agriculture the fear of men of their government and the shackles 
and taxes upon their energies must be removed in order that free 
men may have hope and confidence in the future. 

That school would say that most of the New Deal measures can 
be lived down, improved, cured, or reformed but that these monetary 
and financial policies may defeat the nation. 

That school would say that some day all this will have to be paid 
for. If it be through taxes, men and women will be handing their 
wages to the government instead of buying things for their own bet- 
terment. 

Nor is that the most important consequence it should teach. That 
school would say one of the deadly causes of destruction to twenty 
democracies in twenty years has been government spending and in- 
flation. Mr. Roosevelt says "this generation has a rendezvous with 
destiny." The most probable spot for that rendezvous today is ih- 
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flation. When this generation has gone up that alley it will find free- 
dom has gone, and our rendezvous will be with a full-sized dictator. 

IN CONCLUSION 

In conclusion let me again say that this Republic is founded on 
inalienable liberties. It is dedicated to the dignity and personality of 
individual men and women. It is consecrated to truth, justice, tolerance 
and mercy. These liberties and obligations are inseparable. If po- 
litical freedom, intellectual freedom, or economic freedom are any 
one of them undermined all the others will fall. 

These high purposes of this nation are being undermined by the 
policies now pursued at home and by alien theories from abroad. 
The first great mission of the Republican Party is the preservation 
of these principles. 

Today economic progress is being paralyzed. That destruction is 
the destruction of social progress. The imperious necessity of Amer- 
ica is to restore economic productivity and thereby jobs for men. 
That alone can support our humanitarian aspirations. For social 
progress in care of the aged, the young, the ill-fed, the ill-clad, the 
ill-housed there must be parallel economic strength. Economic res- 
toration is the second great mission of the Republican Party. 

We do not want to become entangled in another world war abroad. 
The third great mission of the Republican Party is peace for 
America. 

We are the living custodians of the torch which fell from the 
hand of Abraham Lincoln. We may again rekindle the heart and 
mind of America with the glow of hope and promise for the future. 
Never since Lincoln has a political party faced such an opportunity 
for a service to a great people. 
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control of the purse, 26; Democratic (1932), 
3; domination of. 27; duties of, 18- emanci- 
pation of, 18; and foreign policy, 58, 50, 60; 
Hoover, iZ\ under Hoover Administration, 
44; Hoover respect for, 18; independence of, 
5, 24, 49, 73; independence restored, 69; in- 
dependent, effect of, 27; and power plants, 
6&; protection by, 27; responsibilities of, 19; 
rubber-stamp record of, IS; subjection, of, 26 

Congressional election, issue in, 16 

Congressmen, election of, 49; new, 72; Qualifi- 
cations of, 27 

Connecticut primaries, 6 

Conscience, individual, 54; personal, in dicta- 
torships, so; personal, slackening of, 52; 
public, ia; social, 54 
Conservation, Republican record, 71 
Conservative Party, Hoover on, 13; Roosevelt, 
iG 

Conservatives, Republicans as, 69; Roosevelt 
ori, 13 

Constitution, Congressional duty to, 20; honor 
to, 48; and Planned Economy, 24; under Re- 
publican Party, 70 

Constitutionality, Republican Administration, 

42. 44 . . 

Construction, private, comparison of, 40 

Constructive program, humanitarian, 47; for 
Liberals, 13; by opposition, 26; against reces- 
sion, 48 

Control of the Purse, 20 

Controls, spiritual, 55 

Co-operation, Congressional, 18; economic, 64; 

ethics of, 54; forced, 50 
Corporations, and Democratic campaign, 7 ; 

election contributions by, 7; morals of, 52; 

and regulation, 70 
Corrupt Practices Act, 7- 87 amendment of, 13 
Corruption, by public money, 7 
Cotton, supplies, 60 

Council on Foreign Relations, address to, 57-64 
Courts, attack on, 41; decisions of, 68; inde- 
pendence of, 69 
Crash, recession, 41 

Credit, printing-press, 40; system, independent, 
26 

Criticism, free, 37 

Cummings, Attorney-General, 8 

Currencies, unstable, 34 

Currency, Convertible, 26; devaluation of, 12; 

New Deal, 45 
Currency-tinkering, 8; denied, 19 
Czechoslovakia, 31 

Danger, from aggressors, 61 % American, 57 

Debate, duty of, 20; need of, 57, 73 

Debt, 69; for armament, 58; national, 32, 63; 

New Deal, 24, 25; payment of, 45! promised, 

73; public, 45; total, 74 
Defamation, 30 

Defense, 59; armament for, 58; land, 62 

Deficits, 73; financing, 12; New Deal, 25, 48; 
and Social Security funds, 9 

Democracies, and debt, 35; and despotisms, 29; 
destruction of, 74; European, 57, 60; Euro- 
pean, dangers to, 61, 62; European, Roose- 
velt on, 58; loss of, 51; troubles of, 52; West- 
ern, and next war, 32; threat to, 61 ; Western 
European, 30; appeals from, 30; and re- 
covery, 40; wreck of, 13 

Democracy, American responsibility to, 32; in 
war, 63 

Democratic Party, quarrel in, 2r; service of, 71 



Democratic platform, (1932), 19 
Democratic pledges, 19 
Democrats, 71; independent, 23; purged, 70 
Demons, national, 66, 67 

Depression, advent of, 38; cause of, 42; in 
civilization, 53; compared with recession, 41; 
cure of, 43; moral, 50, 55; Republican aid in, 
71; vs. recessions, 42 

Despotisms, brutality of, 29; European, eco- 
nomic pressures in, 30; European, objectives 
of, 3 1 ; European, trade relations with, 33; 
threat from, 30 

Destitution, in plenty, 69 

Devaluation, 12, 25, 43; dollar, 40; for public 
debt, 45 

Devil, personal, 50 

Devilment, increase in, 50 

Dictation, government, 26; New Deal, 12 

Dictators, 61; European, on election graft, 6; 
and inflation, 75 

Dictatorships, American, 63; ethics of, 13; Eu- 
ropean. 57; military objectives of, 62; and 
morals, 2, 3; Planned Economy from, 39; 
and propaganda, 11; quarantine of, 58; rise 
of, 31; threat of aggression, 61; visit to, 10 
and Western Hemisphere, 62, 63 

Diesel engine, 67 

Diffusion, weakness in, 38 

Dishonesty, intellectual, 52 

Distribution, conflict over, 51 

Doctor of Laws, Roosevelt degree of, 18 

Dollar value, under New Deal, 45 

Double standard in morals, 2 

Dynamos, 66 

Earle, Governor, 7 

Economic breakdown, New Deal claim, 43 
Economic force, engineer as, 66 
Economic life, demoralized, 69; in war, 63 
Economic policies, Roosevelt, 24 
Economic power. 63 

Economic pressures, and peace* 34; and war 

34 . ' •• 

Economic program, Southern, 6 

Economic royalists, 7 

Economic sanctions, 58, 59, 60 

Economic systems, conflict between, 39; Amer- 
ican, objectives of, 36 

Economists, and production theory, 67 

Economy, Democratic pledge of, 19; coercive, 
as objective, 47; dictated, 23i 37 

Education, as objective, 47 

Edward I, and control of the purse, SO 

Eelction, 66, 73; Congressional, 46; Roosevelt, 
38, 39 

Elections, buying of, 69; control of, 39; corrup- 
tion of, 4S; executive control of, 21; packed, 
3; and relief rolls, 5 

Electric power, 66 

Electricity, 66 

Embargoes, 59, 60 

Emergency, and Civil Service, 3; in lawmaking T 

20; New Deal as, 24 
Emotions, trouble- making, 53 
Employment, 67, 72; effect of fear on, 46; by 

government, 40 ; as objective, 48 ; Republican, 

73i 74; restoration of, 73, 74, 75 
Ends and means, 2, 13, 44 
Engineers, trade of, 65 
England. 62 

Enterprise, free, 63, 71; private, 72 
Ephesians, 55 
Ethics, scientific, 54 

Europe, aggressions En, 59; collectivism from,. 
23; crises of, 29, 61; dangers of, 62; Eastern, 
31, 62; economic condition of, 30, 31; his- 
toric background of, 32 

European war, and America, 31 

Executions, political, 51 
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Expenditures, Congressional control of, 26; cur- 
rent, 73; executive control of, 27; irreducible, 
74; military, increase in, 58 

Experimentation, New Deal, 28 

Experiments, Roosevelt on, 73 

Exploitation, by government, 26 

Extravagence, 69 

Fair play, 55 

Farley, James A., and campaign funds, 7 

Farm prices, 16; New Deal, 36, 40 

Farm products, tariff on, 40 

Farm relief, 47; true, 49 

Farm stability, as objective, 48 

Farmers, dictation to, 40; foreign, 40; inde- 
pendence for, 26; tariff for, 71 

Fascism, 29, 61; in America, 30; Italian, 61; 
morals of, 55; from Planned Economy, 39; in 
South America, 34; war-state, 63; war-threat 
of, 63; war-time, 32 

Fear, of America, 60; effect on business, 46; 
world, 57 

Federal employees, compared, 3; and elections, 
3 

Federal Reserve System, 71 

Figs and thistles, 23, 47 

Finance T for war, 59 

Financial policies, New Deal, 74 

Financial system, weakness in, 38 

Five Horsemen, 53 

Food supplies, 59 

Force, and peace, 64; rise of, 29; and war, 60, 63 

Foreign entanglements. 58, 73. 7S 

Foreign policies, 57; address on, 57-64; change 

in, 60; past, 58, 60; and preparedness, 58 
Foreign trade, 30 
Fort Knox, 40 
Four Horsemen, 52 

France, 32, 62; New Deal in, 16; and recovery, 
40 

Free enterprise, 24, 49; advantages of, 38; ana- 
lyzed. 43 ; destruction of, 47 ; in Great Britai n, 
42; New Dealers against, 39; and Planned 
Economy, 24; and production, 37; and war, 
32; weaknesses of, 38 

Free men, 61; under liberalism, 69 

Free speech and free worship, 37 

Freedom, American, responsibility for, 27; 
inter-relation of, 75; and morals, 13; and per- 
sonal conscience, 10; saving of, 28 j of wor- 
ship, 55 

French kings, 12 

Future, American, 27 

Garage, two families in, 41 
Genghis Khan, 51 
George III, 12 
George, Senator Walter, 23 
Georgia primary, 6 

Germany, 31, 63; economic pressure in, 30; liv- 
ing standards in, 38; military objectives of, 
62; Nazi, 51, 61; and Western democracies, 
31 

Glass, Senator, 8 

Gold currency, 71 

Gold and silver, stored, 40 

Gold standard, 26; in 103 2 campaign, 8 

Good neighbor policy, 40 

Government, accounts juggled, 9; as bankers, 
67; bills, 25; centralized, 12; competition, 26, 
39; competition by, 24; conflicting theories 
in, 16; credit in ic-33, 43; dependence on, 4, 
44; honor, financial, 8; and hydro- electric 
plants, 66; of Laws, 46; morals, 49; as objec- 
tive, 13; ownership, 66; pay rolls, 40; person- 
al, 23; representative, 36; spending, 45; truth 
in, 11 

Governors, election of, 6t>; new Republican, 72 



Granary, ever-normal, 40 
Grape3 and figs, 16 
Gravity, law of, 54 

Great Britain, comparison of recovery, 42 

Hatch, Senator, on Relief, 5 

Hate, 69; creation of, 26; propaganda of, II 

Health, child, 36 

Heaven, economic, 54 

Hitler, Adolf, 12, 22 

Home Loan Banks, 71 

Homes, engineering contribution to, 65; owning 
of, 37 

Honesty, in government, 26; and liberalism, 13 
Hoover, Congressional experience of, 18; in 
Conservative Party, 13; European visit of, 10 
Hoover Administration, and armed forces, 45; 
Civil Service record, 3; franked mail of, u; 
record of, 44; relief record of, 4; strike rec- 
ord of, 12 

Hoover policies, for armamemt, 58; on foreign 

affairs, 64; on trade protection, 63 
Hopkins, Harry, 5, 6 
Hours of labor, 47 
Housing, 26; and government, 25 
Hull, Cordell.50 

Humanitarianism, 72; American, 6z;foundation 
of, 75; government, 70; New Deal use of, 47; 
threat to, 71 

Humanization, under American system, 24 

Hydro-electric power, 66 

Ideals, individual, 54 

Ideologies, conflict between, 20, 30; death of, 
61; intolerant, 52; new, 51; penetration of, 
57, 61 

Ignorance, organized, 5 J 
Ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed, 24, 27 
Immigration, 7r 
Immorality, government, 2. 47 
, Income and estate taxes, Republican creation 
of, 70 

Incompetent, opportunity for, 52 
Independence, American, 63; Congressional, 

18; importance of, 21; economic, American, 

34; judges, 17. 18; Western, 33 
Indiana primaries, 7 
Individual conscience, 54 

Individual men, 75; dignity of. 53* 55; ideals of, 

54; powers of, 54 
Industrial conflict, 26 
Industrialization! State, 51 
Industry, under New Deal, 24 
Inflation, 25, 74. 75; for public debt, 45V fear 

of, 48 

Intellectual dishonesty, 2 
Intellectual honesty, II, 13 
International relations, basis of, 34 
Intolerance, 51, 55 
Invasion, military, 60 
Inventions, confusion from, 69; new, 37 
Investments, government, 73, 74 
Isaiah, 55 
Isolationists, 64 

Issue, Confiressiort&l election, 16, 18 
Italians, 62 

Italy. 61, 63; ccononucypresaure in, 30, living 
standards in, 38 

Jackson Day dinner, Roosevelt remarks at, 70 
Japan, 33, 51, 63; economic pressure in, 30; 
military objectives of, 62 

Jeremiah, 55 
jersey City machine, 7 
Jews, persecution of, 29, gi 
John the Baptist, 55 

ImU'i's. under Hoover Administration, 44; in- 
dependence of, 17 
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Judiciary, control of, 391 independence of, 12, 

24; subjection of, 26 
Justice, 55. 75; source of, 13 

Kansas City machine, 7 
Kentucky, relief scandal in, 6> 
Kerosene oil, 66 
Ku Klux Klan, 17 

Labels, 72 

Labor* conflict, 3,0; hours of, 67; independence 
for, 26; justice to, 26; Republican record 
toward, 70, 71; sweated, 25, 47 

Labor Act, reform of, 26 

Labor Board, 7; National, 45 

Land fortification, 62 

Law, divine and science, si; government of, 
26; in international relations, 34; moral, 34; 
principle of, 55 

Law-makers, and production theory, 67 

Laws, Congressional duty to formulate, 19; 
making of, ip; unconstitutional, 20 

Layman's budget, o 

Leadership, moral, 13; new Republican, 72 
League of Nations, 58* 59 
Left-wing, Administration, 73 
Left-wingers, New Deal. 6g 
Legislatures, election of, Go; in history, 18 
Leisure, increased, 50 

Liberal Party, New Deal, 3. 7. Roosevelt, 
16 

Liberalism, 20; basis of, 26; denned, 12, op; 
and honesty, 13; and national debt, 12; New 
Deal, la, 40; New Deal, analyzed, 12; New 
Deal and budget, 25; New Deal as, 2; New 
Deal corruption of, 17; origin of, 24; Repub- 
lican, 69 

Liberals vs. Conservatives, t6 

Liberals, New Dealers as, 20 

Liberties, Republican defense of, 70; shackling 
of, 24; unalienable, 75 

Liberty* American preservation of, 64; chord 
of, 68, 60; and Congressional independence, 
ifi; and economic system, 37; under free en- 
terprise* 3 s ; European defeat of, 17; and 
ideologies, 61 ; in Liberalism, 12; and Lincoln, 
68; New Deal weakening of* 47; personal, 57, 
63, 72; under personal power, 4.3; present 
state of, 68; professions of, 69; Republican 
task, 72; and spending, 2$\ as war issue, 32, 63 

Liberty, personal, hope for, 34; and European 
war, 32; as objective, 37; and war, 32; and 
production, 27 

Lincoln, Abraham, 19; celebration for, 68; in- 
spiration from, 68; liberalism of, 60; no New 
Dealer, 69, 72; party of, 75; quoted, 73; 
Roosevelt on, 70; on Unity. 70 

Lincoln Day Dinner, address at, 68-75 

Lippmann, Walter, 10 

Loans, government, 74; recoverable, 9, 74 

Local Committees for relief, 4,, 13, 26 

Local corruption, 7 

Local governments, dependence of, 44; inde- 
pence of, 12; and Planned Economy, 24; and 
spoils system, 4 

Local relief, sympathy under, 4 

Longevity, increased, 50 

Lump sums, 21 

Luther, Martin, 55 

Lynchburg Advance, 22 

Macon Telegraph, 22 

Mail, franked, comparison of, 11 

Mandates, Democratic, 18 

Marginal groups, 44 

Maryland primary, 6 

Mass morals, 54 

Materials, raw, 51 

Mediation Board, 71 



Medical aid, 26 

Memphis machine, 7 

Merit, economic, rewards to, 52 

Merit system, 21 

Middle Ages, 61 

Middle class, economic, 44 

Middle groups, 37; American, 38 

Militarism* despotic, 29 

Military expenditures, 33 

Mining engineers, Agricola on, 67 

Minorities, persecution of, 30; protection of 
rS; wrongs of, 57 

Minority, Congressional, 20 

Monetary and credit policies, 39 

Money, in politics, 19 

Money and credit, manipulated, 24 

Monopolies, and free enterprise, 37; and en- 
gineers, 66 

Monopoly, coal, 66; Republican regulation of, 
70 

Monroe Doctrine, 33. 58 

Moral standards, 53. 54. 72 

Morality, leadership in, 13 

Morals, address on, 50; in Conservative party, 
13; financial, 9; under free enterprise, 38; 
government, 24, 49, 71; in government, 2; 
and ideologies, 52; international, 64; in Liber- 
alism, 12; New Deal, 36; origin of, 54; polit- 
ical, 16, 21, 26; public, 23; in relief, 4; and 
science, 51; weakening of, 69 

Mortgage, on next generation, 69 

Moses, rule of, 53 

Munich agreement, 31 

Munitions, 59, 6a, 62 

"Must" laws, 18 

Nashville Banner, 22 

National debt, 16; British, 42; Hoover, Roose- 
velt on, 12; New Deal increase, 42; rise in, 40 
National defense, American, 33 
National Guard, New Deal summons, 45 
National income, 73, 74 

National Republican Club, address to, 68-75 
National wealth, 66 

Natural resources, Republican record in, 71 

Naval power, 58 

Nazi Germany, 51, 61 

Nazism, in America, 30 

Neutrality, 59 

Neutrality law, 58 

New Deal, agricultural policy, 40; consequences 
of, 24; conservation cost, 71; and Civil Ser- 
vice, 21; construction record, 46; credit to, 
47 ; credit and currency policies, 45 ; degenera- 
tions from, 16; economic consequences of, 36; 
economic results of, 40; experimenters, 28; in 
France, 16, 40; headlines of, 39; intentions of, 
17; and Lincoln, 6g; as Nazism, 12; and polit- 
ical machines, 7; and political relief, 4; and 
pseudo-liberalism, 69; and productivity, 71; 
reform methods of, 24, 25; righteousness of, 
70; seventh, 73; strike record of, 12 

New Deal Party, i, il 

New Dealers, against free enterprise, 39 

New Mexico primaries, 7 

New Orleans States, 22 

New York primaries, 7 

New York Times, 9, 10, 22 

New York World Telegram, 10, 11 

Newspapers, Democratic, 22 

Norfolk Dispatch, 22 

Objectives* cost of, 48; economic, American, 36; 
New Deal, 12, 19, 47; New Deal, administra- 
tion of, 48 ; humanitarian, 36, 47; and morals, 2 

Officials, corruption of, 48; government, and 
election handouts, 6; in politics, 13; relief* 4 

Oil supplies, 60 

Oklahoma primary, 6 
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Old age, needs of, 25; pensions, 9, 26, 47, se- 
curity for, 37 
Old Guard, Republican, 18 
Opposition, duty of, 72 

Pacific Ocean, 33 
Panaceas, failure of, 69 
Parliament, Nazi, 22 

Parliaments, and control of the purse, 20 
Parties, political, 18; of Lincoln, 68; role of, 72 
Partisanship, 57, 68 

Peace, 64, 72; address on, 57; American respon- 
sibility toward, 34; from balance of power, 
60; European, 31; hope for, 33, 34; methods 
for, 64; between philosophies, 29; present- 
day, 53; promotion of, 58; prospects of, 62; 
Republican duty, 7S; treaties, 53. 61; in 
Western hemisphere, 33 

Pennsylvania primaries, 7 

Pensions, Republican record, 70 

Personal conscience, 54 

Personal government, and production, 27 

Personal power* 69; European, $l; and liberal- 
ism, 69; New Deal, 69 

Pestilence and famine, 52 

Philadelphia machine, 7 

Pittsburgh machine, 7 

Planned Economy, 23, 37! and class division, 
26; as collectivism, 26; introduction of, 39 

Platform, Democratic, of 1036* *9 

Plenty, under free enterprise, 3 8 ; and humani- 
tartanism. 48; increase of, 38 

Policeman, America as, 60; and economic force, 
S3 

Policies, economic. New Deal, 36 

Political appointees, 23; corruption, 44; ma- 
chine, Roosevelt, 18; machines, 7; morals, tu 
Liberalism, 12; morals, 2, 3; royalties, 7 

Politicians, and business, 40; on water power, 66 

Politics, art of, 73; in relief, s 

Population, increase of, 50; pressures from. 51, 
59, 6 1 

Pork, election, 6 

Pork barrel, 21 

Poverty, cure for, 27; lessening of, 38; New Deal 
report on, 41; security from, 37 

Power, economic, under liberalism, 69; over 
billions, 21; delegation of, 24; in economic 
system, 39; over elections, 21 ; encroachments 
of, 26; historic, 29; over laws, to; material, 
53, personal, i6» 20, 23, 25; as objective, 47; 
over purse, 20; safeguards against, 17; threat 
by. 27 

Power, electric, cost of, 66, 67 

Power, presidential, over relief, 6 

Praetorian army, 21, 23 

Praetorian guard, 4 

Preparedness, and foreign policy, 58 

President, grasp for power of, 27; and laws, to; 
and Senator George, 23; spending by, 21 

Press agents, government, 11 

Pressure, economic, 60, 64 

Prices, New Deal theory of, 39; recession drop, 
41; reduction of, 67 

Primaries, Democratic, 23; presidential inter- 
ference, 6 

Principles, American, undermining of, 75 
Private enterprise, government in, 19 
Privilege, private, 69 

Production, mass, 70; and standards of living, 

48; unfair distribution of, 38 
Production theory, engineers 4 , 67; New Deal, 30 
Productive genius, 72 

Productivity, 49, 72; American, 71; increased, 
SO, limitation of, 24; restoration of, 75; and 
security, 25; and social reforms, 25 

Profit system, 37 

Program, Republican, 72; Republican duty of, 
72 



Progress, economic, 75; moral, 54; post-Civil 
War, 68; after Great War, 51; problems from, 
70; and reform, 24; true basis of, 53 

Proletariat, American, 44 

Propaganda, books. Democratic, 7; cost of* IJj 
and dictators, 1 1 ; mass, 39; totalitarian, pene- 
tration by, 33 ; war, 57 ; against Western hemi- 
sphere, 33 

Property rights, 58, 68 

Property system, 37 

Prosperity, cure for war, 34; investment in, 73; 
New Deal course of, 4 r ; planned, 20; Roose- 
velt view, 36; Roosevelt on, 41; world, 58 

Public, John Q., 46 

Public buildings, 74 

Public conscience, 54 

Public health, 70; services, 47 

Public opinion, control of, 39; by propaganda 
11 

Public works, 74; compared, 4.6; as investments, 
74; under Hoover Administration, 4; Re- 
publican record, 71 

Pump-priming, 48; pre-election, 6; and re- 
covery. 46 

Purge, Congressional, 21; knightly, 23; origin 
of, 22; of Republicans, 70; Roosevelt, 21, 22 

Quotas, trade, 34 

Racial origins, 50 
Radio propaganda* 11 
Railroads, 66 
Raw materials, 59 
Reaction. New Deal as, 12 
Rearmament, moral, 55 
Reason, force of, 51 

Recession, in civilization, 53! course of. 41; 

compared with depression, 41* 42 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 71 
Recovery, in 1932, 18, 38; compared with Great 
Britain, 42; course of, 41; New Deal failure 
of, 41; planned, 40; promise of, 73; Repub- 
lican achievement of, 42; struggle for, 46; 
world, 40; world course of, 16 
Reform, banking, 26; in free enterprise, 37 
Reforms, and personal government, 24 
Regulating agencies, 70 

Regulation, of business, Republican record in, 
37; need of, 67; as Republican concept* 70 

Relief, for farmers, 26; and government, 25; 
under Hoover Administration, 4; New Deal 
record in, 4; program for, 13; reform of, 26; 
Republican, 7T 

Relief law, pre-election, 5 

Relief rnUs, 23, 40; dependence of, 26; and elee- 
1 inns, 4 

Religion, American origin of, 54; and science, 51 

l(ciirg;iiiiv!:Hioii Rill, 17, 10, 20 

Reprenen(ative government, 72 

Reprisals, 6n, 62 

Republic, 68, 75 

RepllUlie in. Lincoln ;ir<. 68 

Republican Administration (1923), 7; expendi- 
tures of, 74; national income under, 73, 74; 
relief record, 71 

Republican candidates, 23; Congressional, 23 

Republican objectives, 47 

Republican Party, and liberalism, 69; Lin- 
ml titan record of, 70 ff.; mission of, 75 ; Roose- 
velt on, 70; throat to, 21 ; unity of, 72; weak- 
ness «F, 72 

Republican Pro^mm Committee, 72 

Republicans, regulation record of, 37 

Kfpilduition, 25 

Itejierviirrt, 66 

Responsibility, individual, slackening of, 52 
Revolution!!, New Deal claim, 43; post-war, Si 

Kewanlw, enpi iK'ering, 65 
Richmond Times-Despatch, 10 
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Rights, unalienable, and religion, 34 
Roman emperors, 12 
Roman Empire, 4 

Roosevelt, President, and anti-electioneering, 
6; attack on courts, 41 ; on calling out armed 
forces, 45; and Civil Service, 3; on Congres- 
sional independence, 73; on Conservatives, 13; 
currency promise by, &i and Democratic cam- 
paign books, 7; economic policies of, 24; on 
economic record, 36; and foreign policies, 60; 
and new foreign policy, 57, 50; law-making, 
10; on Liberal Party, 12; and liberalism, 12; 
and Lincoln, 68; mandates of, 18, 19; on na- 
tional debt, 12; new party of, 16; in primary 
elections, 6; on prosperity, 41; purge by, 21; 
new schools of thought, 73; on state of the 
Union, 70; and Supreme Court, 10; on 
unity, 45 

Roosevelt Administration, and bank panic, 43 
Roosevelt record, quoted, 36 
Roosevelt, Theodore, as New Dealer, 70 
"Rubber-stamp" Congress, 18, 19, 20 
Russia, 32, 34, 62, 63; executions in, 29; living 

standards of, 38 
Russian communism, 51, 61 

St. Louis machine, 7 
Saint Paul, 55 
Santa CSaus, 40 
Savings, protection of, 71 
Schools, 52 

Schools of thought, economic, 73 

Science, aim of, si ; creations of, 54; men of, 54; 

products of. 50 
Science and invention, advance in, 50; and 

morals, 52 
Science and technology, 27, 38 
Secession, 68 

Security, economic, 25 , 49 ; illusions of, 52 ; 

promised, 51; prospects for, 27; Roosevelt 

view, 36 
Self-containment, national, 34 
Self-government, and morals, 2, 13 
Self-respect, 55 
Semi-judicial bodies, 17, 19 
Senator, Democratic, on relief, 23 
Senatorial Committee on Relief. 5. 6 
Senators, Democratic, on court packing, ioj 

on relief, 5 
Sermon on the Mount, 55 
Slave-holding, 6S 

Slogans, 39, 51, 72; public opinion by, 11 
Slums, 52 

Social conscience, 10 

Social good, 70 

Social justice, 10, 25, 54 

Social legislation, Republican, 70, 71 

Social progress, 75 

Social security, 25 

Social Security Act, 9 

Socialism, 6r; New Deal, 12; from Planned 

Economy, 39 
Socialists, 66 
Socrates, 54- 55 
Soldiers, toy, 73 

South America, and Communism, 34 
South Carolina primary, 6 
Spain, 51, 52, 62 

Spending, government, 73; conseQuences of, 74, 
75; results of, 25; under Planned Economy, 
30; New Deal, as objective, 47 

Spirituality, formula for, 54 

Spoils System, 3, 13, 26, 48 

Sportsmanship, 55 

Stability, economic. Roosevelt view, 36 
Stalin, Josef, 12, 22 

Standard of living, 67; American, 36, 38', 71; 
and armament, s a ; European, 38; Fascist, 



30; under free enterprise, 38; increased, 50; 
under New Deal, 36; as objective, 47 

Starvation, Russian, 51 

State of the Union, Roosevelt on, 70 

States' rights, 68; under Hoover Administra- 
tion, 44 

Statesmen, and railroads, 66 

Stevens Institute of Technology, address to, 
65-67 

Stratosphere, observer from, 68 

Strikes, record compared, X2; sit-down, 41 

Sudeten Germans, 31 

Superstition, so, 51 

Supreme Court, attack on, 10; control of, 27; 
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